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One-Stop NITROGEN Service 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers 








Nitrogen 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—For formulation. A uni- 
formly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.25%. 
LION AQUA AMMONIA—For formulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30%. Other grades to suit you. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—For direct appli- 
cation or formulation. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 
33.5% nitrogen. 

LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—For formula- 
tion. Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
conditions. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA—For direct application or 
formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE—Lion provides special technical assist- 
ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write to CHEMICAL SALES 
DIVISION for quick service. 
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EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Bemis dress print cotton fertilizer bags... 


JOM) 
“the extra that pushes a sale put. way!” 


Read this statement from Mr. Hugh Latimer, In most farm families, that piece of 
vice-president of the Supreme Feed & Fertilizer goods is a bargain that makes them 
Co., of Philadelphia, Miss. It really tells the appy and keeps them friendly." 


whole story ... shows why YOU will benefit by 
packing YOUR fertilizer in Bemis Cotton Bags. Y, yA Af, Z —_ re 
"We have noticed that an attractive 


Bemis Dress Print Bag can often be the Hugh Latimer, Vice-President 
extra that pushes a sale our way. Supreme Feed & Fertilizer Company 













One of the good customers of Supreme Fer- 
tilizer is Mr. W. A. Kemp. He has bought 
many tons of it in Bemis Cotton Bags. 
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@ Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
: Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 












Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


ScHMUyZ 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 





Cable Address “SCHMUTZ"—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 




















Farm CHEMICALS 





In this issue... 


It’s already being used in one pesticide and there 
is promise of its use in several others . . . that’s the 
story so far on Marathon Corp.’s Maracarb N, a cata- 
lyst deactivator. Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. 
S. Rubber says the material is excellent in its Aramite 
formulations. For complete details on use of Maracarb 
N and what’s expected of it for the future, turn to page 
13. 


A new type of expansion is going on in the ferti- 
lizer industry, according to one of its foremost leaders, 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, of Davison Chemical Corp. 
Dr. Sauchelli tells why in the article on page 15, focus- 
ing his attention on the role of phosphates and the 
part they play in fertilization. 


A minor revolution in the cotton South may be 
coming about with widespread use of the potent herbi- 
cide Chloro-IPC. A direct descendent of the earlier 
IPC, it has given excellent control of weeds in cotton 
and other crops in tests conducted to date. Read 
about the product in the roundup article starting. on 
page 22. 


Just about every phase of fertilization was dis- 
cussed at the fourth annual fertilizer conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food Association last month 
at Pullman, Wash. Summaries of talks of particular 
interest to members of the fertilizer industry are pre- 
sented in the article on page 26. 


A dramatic shipment of a special DDT formu- 
lation to the frigid north and a battle against snakes 
are part of the story of Diamond Alkali Organic Chemi- 
cals Division. It’s thelatest article in the FARM CHEMI- 
CALS series on fertilizer and pesticide plants. For 
photos and further details, see page 30. 


Other articles include a report on superphosphate 


in 1952, page 37; an insecticide testing program for 


grasshopper control, page 40 and a summary of 
potash production last year, page 47. 
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Cover Story 


Chlorine from tank car starts flowing to BHC 
unit line at Diamond Alkali’s Houston, Tex., 
plant as worker makes connection. Building in 
background is Organic Chemicals Division’s DDT 
plant, then under construction. Read the full 
story on Diamond’s pesticide activities, and the 
development of this important industry member, 
page 30. 











Next Issue... 
An article on production of liquid fertilizers 


at ‘‘Na-Churs” Plant Food Co... . a story on 
12-12-12 nitraphosphate fertilizer at Nitro- 
gen Division’s new South Point, O. plant. . . 
a special section on National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, in line with its 20th 
Anniversary convention at Spring Lake. In- 
cluding a guest editorial by President Arthur 
W. Mohr, reminiscenses by Executive Secretary 
Lea Hitchner, a summary of legislative prob- 
lems by Joseph A. Noone, NAC adviser, and re- 
ports on the NAC technical advisory and traffic 
committees by their heads, Dr. L. Gordon Utter 
and John J. Lynch, respectively. Also scheduled 
are comments by past presidents of NAC and other 
industry leaders and regular FARM CHEMICALS 
features of interest to members of the fertilizer 
and pesticide industries. 
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pity 


of the ST-GOBAIN Process for 


the Manufacture of Complete 





Nitrophosphate Fertilizers 


The St-Gobain process manufactures You benefit from improvements and ex- 
granulated fertilizers in one continuous 4) perience of many yéars of successful op- 
i automatic operation. The same equip- eration on a large industrial scale. 
ment can be used to produce various 
N-P,O;-K,O formulae. St-Gobain process, with the same equip- 
CG ment, permits the use of either sulphuric 




















Can produce end product in any sized or phosphoric acid according to the for- 


9) 


granules desired. mula of the required fertilizer. 
St-Gobain plants are available in capaci- © Capital investment is low due to the use 
ties of 30,000 tons of produced nitro-phos- of simple equipment. 


© 


phates per year and up. 


Operating costs are low due to a continu- 
ous automatic operation and high yields. 





-ROCK PHOSPHATE 


re 
is 


Examples of Formulae Produced by 


on St-Gobain Process 
POTASSIUM a 
ACIDULATION i ee 














10 10 17 (sulfo-nitric acidulation) 
1 1 1 1 1 1 “ Lid “ce 
AMMONIATION “MIXERS 10 15 20 (phospho-nitric acidulation) 
1 2 1 5 18 “ec “ce “ 
12 1 2 20 “ “ “ 
COOLER P Be . 
J DRYER 14 14 14 


GRANULATOR 10 20 20 i 7 








For complete information write, wire or phone: 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


270 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR ST-GOBAIN PROCESS 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 





Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 





Figures show that approximately one out of 
every four tons of anhydrous ammonia 
produced in the United States—in fact, 
produced in the world—comes from 


Chemico-N.E.C. Process plants. This 


impressive record finds its explanation in 
the following five simple statements of fact. 
FIRST, Chemico plants operate at 350 \ 


atmospheres, the optimum pressure for 


| a t a C m po ie (@) C E y Sg maximum economy, simplicity of design and 


safety in operation. 


AMMONIA PLANTS Daimdnice <nanetascoa 
with resulting high conversion, long 


catalyst life and uninterrupted operation 
over long periods of time. 





THIRD, modern design and complete 
instrumentation of Chemico’s plants reduce 
manpower requirements, maintenance and 
operating costs. 


FOURTH, almost thirty years of experience 
in this specialized field provides the 
background that assures the client of 
complete satisfaction when purchasing 
ammonia plants of Chemico design. 


FIFTH, Chemico’s interest and service extend 
beyond the final construction and initial 
operation stage. Consultation services and 
assistance are always available for the 
benefit of clients. 


If you’re thinking of making synthetic 
ammonia, or expanding present capacities, it 
will pay you to investigate all the advantages 


Chemico offers. Write today for Chemico 
Bulletin A-101. 











CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK Chemico plants are 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION profitable investments 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 











farm chemicals facts 


Charles E. Workman is new assistant sales 
manager for the fertilizer division of Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., according 
to an announcement 
made last month by 
C. Cecil Arledge, 
vice president. 
Workman joined the 
fertilizer sales staff 
in 1937 and has 
been manager of the 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
office since 1947. 
His new headquer- 
ters will be in the Wate 
home office of the 
corporation in Richmond, Va. 


Radioactive insects and insecticides will 
be used to find how far and how fast insects 
fly, how an insecticide kills an insect and just 
how some insects develop resistance to in- 
secticides, according to plans of USDA 
entomologists. 


Two USDA employes, Randall Latta and 
A. W. Lindquist, were awarded honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Science from lowa 
Wesleyan College and Bethany College, 
Kan., respectively. 


DDT combined with methyl parathion or 
metacide may control many cotton enemies 
according to entomologists of the USDA. 
Large-scale spray tests in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in 1952 indicate that these 
combinations may give farmers plagued by 
these pests a way of producing cotton more 
economically. 


Died: L. W. Rowell on July 12. Rowell 
retired as vice president of Swift & Co. in 
1944 after 48 years with the company. He 
was active in NFA and headed the organi- 
zation for several years. 


Died: F. R. Curtis, manager of the Shreve- 
port, La. district sales office of Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corp., on July 13. Curtis had 
been associated with Chilean Nitrate Edu- 
cational Bureau, Inc. and later with the sales 
corporation, for 26 years. 
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--- briefly Noted 


Two new field representatives for Eston 
Chemicals Div. of American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp. are Truman E. Laningham and 
Jack Triche. Laningham will serve Eston’s 
basic chemical department in Modesto, Cal. 
Triche will be in charge of the refrigerants 
distribution branch at St. Louis. 


Chase Bag Co.'s new regional sales di- 
rectors are J. A. Brewster, J. H. Counce 
and J. P. Grady. They will direct, respec- 
tively, the western, southern and eastern 
regions. 


A warning was issued by the National 
Fertilizer Association to the American public 
to be on guard against fallacious claims 
being made by some manufacturers of liquid 
fertilizers for home garden use. Consumers 
were urged to buy only from reliable firms, 
to be sure the product is approved and 
registered with state fertilizer control 
offices and to secure and tollow fertilizer 
recommendations of state experiment stations. 


Waste feathers now can be converted into 
a valuable organic nitrogen fertilizer, ac- 
cording to a report from the USDA's Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
The development provides a new outlet tor 
the 100 to 150 million pounds, dry-weight 
basis, of feathers that accumulate each year 
in poultry processing plants over the 
country. 


Dr. Gordon Taylor has been appointed 
assistant to Director James G. Horsfall of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 





CALENDAR 
v 


Aug. 25—Field Day for Fert. Indus- 
try, Ohio Exp. Station, Wooster. 


Sept. 7-9—50th Anniv. American 
Soc. for Hort. Science, Wooster, O. 


Sept. 9—Synthetic Organic Chem. 
Mfrs. Assn. Meeting, New York. 


Sept. 9-11—NAC 20th Anniv. meet- 
ing, Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept. 16—Efficient Lime, Fert. Usage 
Meeting, Richmond, Va. 























Acting manager of Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Co. is Herbert F. Tomasek. He 
will make his headquarters in New York 
City. William J. Haude, former president 
of the company has resigned and will reside 


in the Middle West. 


Success with dieldrin for control of chinch 
bugs has been reported by Shell Chemical 
Corp. The periodic destroyers of American 
grain crops for 150 years made their first 
serious reappearance in nine years but are 
being brought under control with the 
pesticide. 


Colorado potato beetles which DDT 
failed to kill, recently threatened a large 
portion of Long Island’s $30 million potato 
crop. The fields now are being sprayed 
with methoxychlor, an insecticide rarely 
used on potatoes, DuPont reports. 


Quarterly dividends of 40 cents a share 
on common stock and one dollar per share 
onfour per cent cumulative preferred stock 
were issued June 30 by the board of directors 
of International Minerals and Chemical Corp. 


Henry G. Herrell has been named assistant 
chiet in charge of administration of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the 
USDA. He succeeds Ralph A. Sheals, who 
retired June 30. 


Plant diseases that are spread by means of 
infected szed stock may be controlled by de- 
tecting disease organisms on seeds before 
they are planted, according to New York 
Experiment Station. 


A decrease 01 one per cent was shown in 
fertilizer purchases of member countries of 
the O.E.E.C. in 1951-52 as compared with 
1950-51, according to a survey conducted 
by the organization's Food and Agriculture 
Committee. It estimated a six per cent rise 
for the whole area in 1952-53 and a further 
rise of six per cent for 1953-54. 


Tests conducted this year with CMU as a 
pre-emergence treatment for weed control 
in beets on mineral soils by the New York 
Experiment station were very favorable. 
Weeding costs for an acre of beets may be 
reduced to about 1/5 of the usual cost, the 
station reports. 





serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Qualify tactories and sales offices 


Air view of A.A.C. plant at Detroit, 
Mich. ... 30A.A.C. factories and 
sales offices, most of them in or 
near principal industrial cen- 
ters, assure dependable service. 





principal AA Qu ASIF Y products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
for over 85 years All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 


4 symbol of quality Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 


and reliability 


Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphate 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


Fluosilicates Salt Cake 





Gelatin Bone Products 


Ammonium Carbonate 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA ANP CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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farm chemicals outlook 


Report from Washington 
by Fred Bailey & John Harms 










The current farm situation is loaded with meaning for the chemical industry 
- » and the entire economy. Trends building up on the farm front, could, in 
view of many officials here, rock the nation if they are not checked. 
Don't be misled into discounting the potential effect of a more pronounced 







































farm recession . . . because of boomy pace now enjoyed by many segments of in- 
dustry. 
The big farm population is coming back into focus as a major power influenc-— 
ing the over-all economy . . . now that the Federal government is slowing the 





pump,which has poured billions into defense and security. 
Farm decline now affects about one-third of our population in some measure 
“, for that many people live on farms and in rural areas. Chances for spreading 
decline from such a large base to other parts of economy . . . especially those 
serving agriculture . .. are rated high. Retrenchment on farms already is 
affecting some industries. 

Here, briefly, is what's taking place in rural areas: 

1. Prices farmers receive for things they produce have been in a tail-spin 
for two years, down almost 18 per cent since early 1951. At the same time,. prices 
farmers pay for things they buy have receded only about three per cent. 

There appears to be little chance that prices farmers receive will show more 
strength for the rest of the year. On the contrary, odds favor even lower prices 
this fall. Purchasing power on farms now is lowest since before World War II. 

2. Smaller export markets pile up surpluses of such things as wheat, cotton 
and tobacco . . . contribute most to lower prices. Takings by foreign countries 
this year totaled more than 30 per cent less than a year ago. 

3. Drought aggravates situation. Almost six million acres of Southwest 
farm and ranch land have been hit by what is termed the worst drought on record 
for many areas. Drought-stricken farmers and ranchers are forced to sell cattle 





























at loss .. . many have crop failures this year. 
Drought is spreading. Some sections of Southwest have had drought for past 
four years . . . little dust bowls are growing into bigger ones. A continuation 


of drought, especially if it goes through next year, may start something like the 
Okie migration of 20 years ago. 

Congress leaves Washington with great plans for the second session of the 
83rd‘this winter. Legislators are counting on the next term to make their records 
for spreading before the populace come November 1954 when most of them come up 


for re-election. 
But because many major pieces of legislation have been shoved on the back 


burner for action next year .. . Republicans may not have time to fulfill all the 


campaign promises of last fall. Such things as revision of Taft-Hartley law, 
changes in Social Security, revision of the entire tax structure, Hawaiian state- 




































































hood, Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act . 
when Congress meets in January. 

Miller pesticide control bill received widespread support at House hearings 
held last month. But as we went to press, the Senate had made no plans for 
hearings and it was doubtful this legislation would clear Congress this session. 

(For details of another House hearing at which several leaders opposed the 
bill, see page 76.) 

Private industry's participation in the government's atomic energy monopoly 
will be a burning issue in the next session. To deal industry in will take a 
revision of the seven-year-old McMahon Act, which makes it illegal for anyone but 
the government to own nuclear reactors or fissionable material. 

The chemical and electric power industries are ready to take over the atom 
for peacetime-use. President Eisenhower, Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
Strauss, and the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee have expressed favor 
toward the idea. 

You can look for more .. . not less . .. government in agriculture. Agri- 


culture Secretary Benson has pigeon—holed his ideas about cutting down the size 
of government farm-help programs for the immediate future. Emergencies brought 
on by drought, surpluses, and export declines have forced him to go as deep, if not 
deeper, than any recent USDA bosses. 
But while Benson is forced reluctantly to do more for farmers, he believes 


he can be more persuasive with Congress next year when current high price support 
laws expire. He will attempt to put across his ideas of greater economy, lower 
support prices, less regimentation. 

We don't see much chance of success for Benson in his congressional relations 


. all are scheduled to come up again 























next year. Tip-off to what Congress will do on farm programs next year, when 


current high support laws run out, comes from Chairman Aiken of Senate Agriculture 
committee. Aiken says he doesn't look for much change in farm laws. His counter-— 
part in the House, Rep. Clifford Hope, also is skeptical that price support 
programs will be changed a great deal. 
Near-record storage supplies of grains are prompting USDA's Bureau of Ento- 
mology to plan expansion of investigations into control of insects of stored grain 
. including pesticidal use and methods of application. 
Annually, these pests chew up an estimated $260 million worth of corn . 
$135 million in wheat . . . $53 million worth of oats and so on. 
Write for free insect reporting service from the Bureau of Entomology. 
Many chemical companies are finding this new government service of great value in 
determining where economic infestations will occur. Address: Section of Economic 
Insect Detection and Reporting, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. Farm Chemicals publishes a monthly resume of latest reports. 
Salesmen of some companies were able to make use of the weekly report this 
spring when the armyworm went on the march and in other early insect developments. 
This is first year reporting service on present scale was available for the 


48 states. Officials say that improvements in the program will make its true 

















worth felt next year. This year it's mostly on a trial and error basis ... but 
still one of the best such services available. 
1953 is turning out to be a "fairly average" pest year . .. according to 





officials here. Some areas of severe infestation, such as armyworm and boll 
weevil, are making up for lighter infestations in other areas. 

While demand for pesticides now is averaging about normal . . . lifting 
some of the pressure on inventory build-up .. . officials are concerned about 
possible over-expansion on future needs of such things as DDT and BHC. While 
production capacity for these two is great, many entomologists favor use of other 
insecticides providing greater degree of safety in farm use. 





Announcing the STURTEVANT 


Pulverizing Machine for Reducing 
Materials to Micron Sizes 


A fluid jet pulverizing machine, the Sturte- 
vant Micronizer speeds reduction of ma- 
terials to low micron sizes. These jet mills 
are especially applicable in fields where a 
particle size in microns is desired. 

Sturtevant Micronizer mills are used 
throughout industry for reducing non- 
metallic and metallic minerals and ores, 
pigments, insecticides, fungicides, phar- 
maceuticals, plastics, dyes, and numerous 
other organic and inorganic products. 

Sturtevant Micronizer pulverizers are 
available in many sizes and capacities. 
Write for information. 





Other Sturtevant Pulverizing Equipment for Rapid Reduction of Materials... 
Especially Applicable for Initial Grinding of Products for the Micronizer Mill 


ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS for intermediate 
and fine reduction (down to 4”). Open door 
accessibility. Soft or nadaventy | hard materials. 
Efficient granulators. Excellent preliminary 
Crushers preceding Pulverizers. 


JAW CRUSHERS for coarse, intermediate and 
fine reduction of hard or soft substances. Heavy 
or light duty. Cam and Roller action. Special 
crushers for Ferro-alloys. Several types, many 
sizes. 


RING-ROLL MILLS for medium and fine re- 
nay (10 to 200 mesh), hard or soft materials. 

Very durable, small power. Operated in closed 
circuit with Screen or Air Separator. Open door 
accessibility. Many sizes. No scrapers, plows, 
pushers, or shields. 





CRUSHING ROLLS tor granulation, coarse or 
fine, hard or soft materials. Automatic adjust- 
ments. Crushing shocks balanced. For dry or 
wet reduction. Sizes 8 x 5 to 38 x 20. The 
standard for abrasives. 





SWING-SLEDGE MILLS for coarse and 
medium reduction (down to 20 mesh). Open 
door accessibility. Soft, moderately hard, tough 
or fibrous substances. Built in several types and 
many sizes. 





AIR SEPARATOR for separation of fines to 
325 mesh and finer. Increases output from 
25% to 300%...lowers power costs by 50%. 
Capacities % to 50 tons per hour output. 


*Registered trademark of the Sturtevant Mill Company 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


129 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASS. 
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MANGANESE 
SULPHATE 





Minerals are just as essential to healthy plant growth 
and optimum production of vitamin-rich crops as are 
nitrogen, potash and phosphate. Mineralized fer- 
tilizer stimulates sales and creates new business be- 
cause the results are conclusive. Fertilizers that give 


* 


MAGNESIUM 





SULPHATE superior results are the fertilizers that the growers 
buy. 
* As basic producers of minerals, we would like to 
discuss mineralized fertilizer with you and show you 
BORON how to increase your fertilizer tonnage and profits 
by the addition of minerals. 
* 


We can supply mineral mixtures to your own specifi- 
cations in large or small quantities. 


FERRIC IRON 
SULPHATE 











* 





For detailed information, 
phone, wire or write— 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


eee ee CORPORATION 617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Marathon developed it, 
Naugatuck uses it with 
Aramite. It’s called 


Maraecarh N 
For Stability 
Of Pesticides 








ARACARB N, highly suc- 
M cessful thus far when used 

with one insecticide, is 
attracting widespread attention as 
the latest product developed by 
Marathon Corp. for use in the 
pesticide industry. 

The Marasperses, the company’s 
line of dispersing agents, already 
are noted for their stabilizing 
effect in the presence of hard water 
and their use in the preparation of 
agricultural sprays. 

New the Rothschild, Wis., organ- 
ization has added Maracarb N. 


Used by Naugatuck 

Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
U. S. Rubber Co. reports that it is 
the best catalyst deactivator avail- 
able. Naugatuck uses Maracarb N 
in the production of the miticide 
Aramite with excellent results. 

Maracarb N is a complex mix- 
ture of the sodium salts of lower 
molecular weight lignosulfonic acids 
and the alkaline hydrolysis prod- 
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Research worker in pilot plant for study of 


lignin processes and products at Marathon. 


ucts of pentoses and hexoses which 
are extracted from coniferous 
woods. 

It is a liquid product, having a 
concentration of approximately 50 
per cent solids and is neutral in pH. 

In turning to Maracarb N for its 
miticide, Naugatuck was looking 
for a solution to the knotty prob- 
lem of decomposition of some farm 
chemicals—particularly the chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons—during or aft- 
er formulation into pesticidal prod- 
ucts. 

Often this decomposition is the 
fault of the carrier used in the 
formulation. The property of the 
carrier or diluent to promote de- 
composition is known as catalytic 
activity. 


Catalyst Deactivator 
After extensive laboratory trials, 
Naugatuck found that the new 
Marathon product had excellent 
catalyst deactivating properties. 
Marathon feels that, because 


Maracarb N is not phytotoxic, and 
because it is compatible with all of 
the farm chemicals tested to date, 
its function as a catalyst deacti- 
vator should be of considerable 
importance to formulators of farm 
chemicals. 

Naugatuck is using the material 
with Aramite Technical in wettable 
powder and dust formulations. 
Approximately six per cent Mara- 
carb N (dry basis) by weight of the 
active carrier is needed to deacti- 
vate it. 


When used to impregnate dilu- 
ents used with Aramite, Naugatuck 
researchers report, it has a stabiliz- 
ing effect on them and prevents 
decomposition. 

This usage of Maracarb N was 
developed by research workers at 
Naugatuck. Although the chemical 
itself was developed by Marathon, 
Naugatuck has applied for a patent 
on its usage with farm chemicals 
and has licensed Marathon to pro- 
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duce, according to the U. S. Rubber 
division. 

Naugatuck scientists also foresee 
a big future for the product, stating 
that it “could be used with any 
other agricultural chemical which 
is sensitive and subject to de- 
composition.” 

The division started using Mara- 
carb N early this year so it has only 
sketchy information on its effec- 
tiveness. In an acceleration test, 
however, the division found that 
Aramite used with Maracatb N did 
not decompcse after a time equiva- 
lent to two years of shelf life. 

Each year since 1945, Marathon 
states, use of the company’s Mara- 
sperses in farm chemical formu- 
lations has been increasing in im- 
portance. Bulk of Marasperses 
sold for this type of application 
went into wettable powder in- 
secticide formulations, with lesser 
amounts going into the manu- 
facture of lead arsenate and to 
producers of sulfur, copper, and 
organic fungicides and herbicides. 


For Wettable Powders 
The dispersants, particularly 
Marasperse N, have been found to 


be very useful in several types of 
wettable powders. 

These include DDT, BHC, tox- 
aphene and parathion. 

A basic formula for 75 per cent 
wettable powder containing Mara- 
sperse, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the World Health 
Organization has been adopted 
with minor variations by a majority 
of manufacturers, according to the 
company. 


The basic formula is as follows: 
75% DDT 
1% Antaron N-185 
1% Marasperse N 
23% suitable carrier 


Marathon figures that, in gen- 
eral, from 0.5 to 2.0 per cent Mara- 
sperse in the total wettable powder 
formulation is sufficient to give 
excellent dispersability and _sta- 
bility. 

In addition, the Marasperses are 
low in cost, nor-hygroscopic, neu- 
tral, effective in both hard and 
soft water and compatible with 
many anionic agents. 

The Marasperses, in addition to 
their use as dispersants, also func- 


Partial view of one of the spray dryers used in the manufacture of Mara- 
thon’s many products, one of which is Maracarb N, catalyst deactivator. 








tion well as emulsion stabilizers, 
Marathon further states. 


Stabilize Emulsions 

Unlike conventional emulsifiers, 
they do not lower surface and inter- 
facial tensions, rather they stabilize 
oil-in-water emulsions by prevent- 
ing the coalescence of the suspend- 
ed globules of oil. 

This means that the oil phase 
must be efficiently subdivided in 
suitable mechanical equipment, 
such as a colloid mill or homogeniz- 
er, to obtain a fine grain emulsion. 

Once the emulsion has been 
formed, Marasperse will stabilize 
it against breaking caused by ex- 
treme variations in pH, temperature, 
high concentrations of electrolytes, 
dilution, mechanical handling and 
ageing. 

Marathon declares that emul- 
sions containing oil concentrations 
ranging up to 75 per cent by weight 
can be stabilized with a small per- 
centage of Marasperse. 

Development of the Marasperses 
by Marathon followed a long period 
of research starting in 1927, when 
the Chemical Division of the corpo- 
ration was set up. 

All of the diversified products 
for the pesticide and other indus- 
tries has come about from thé use 
of the sulfite process in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper at Mara- 
thon’s Rothschild mill. 


Research Projects 

The problem of disposing of sul- 
fite liquor in the paper process lead 
the company to set up research 
products to find commercial out- 
lets for it. 

Current industrial users of Mara- 
thon’s lignosulfonate products in- 
clude, in addition to pesticide 
formulators, oil well drillers, leather 
tanners, formulators of boiler water 
treatments and many others. 

The corporation says it has spent 
more than two million dollars on 
research to make useful products 
from lignin. 

Pesticide manufacturers, in par- 
ticular those making chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, who are interested 
in the latest of these products, 
Maracarb N, can obtain more in- 
formation from the corporation by 
filling out a Reader Service card 
on page 43 in this issue, using 
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Dr. Sauchelli Says... 


Fertilizer Industry 
Has ‘Come of Age’ 


By Dr. Vincent Sauchelli 
Director of Agricultural Research 
Davison Chemical Corp. 


HE fertilizer industry of this 

country is now in the process 

of rapid and extensive change 
involving both the product and the 
makeup of its membership. New 
kinds of fertilizer are appearing, 
quite different in physical appear- 
ance and chemical composition; 
corporate businesses having back- 
grounds remote from fertilizer man- 
ufacture are entering the industry. 

Formerly the fertilizer industry 
expanded by doing the same things 
merely on a larger scale. 

Now, expansion is occurring 
through completely new kinds of 
operations based on chemical engi- 
neering and into consuming areas 
where until recently fertilizers were 
hardly known. 

Our industry is come of age. We 
are now one of the most important 
divisions of the vast American 
chemical industry which excites the 
envy of the rest of the world. Last 
year the American fertilizer indus- 
try did a business of close to a 
billion dollars. By 1965, it is pre- 
dicted, our industry will be doing 
close to two billion dollars annu- 
ally. As might be expected, we are 
witness also to a new concept of 
fertilizer use: fertilizer is regarded 
no longer as a quick stimulant for 
bigger yields; we recognize now that 





Dr. Sauchelli’s discussion 
was presented at the Pactfic 
Northwest Plant Food Associa- 
tion conference June 30, July 1 
and 2, at Pullman, Washing- 
ton. (Story page 26.) 
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our product 1s a bulwark of perma- 
nent sol building and an indispen- 
sable tool in reducing the crop unit 
cost of production on modern, mech- 
anized farms. 


Practices Then and Now 

The fertilizer industry serves 
agriculture and it is inevitable that 
developments in agriculture will 
strongly influence our industry. In 
the period prior to chemical ferti- 
lizer manufacture, guanos, farm 
manures and by-products of the 
packing and other industries were 
generally used as plant foods— 
bulky organic substances like stable 
manure, fish meal, dried blood, 
composts and sewage sludge. 

Factory made fertilizers were 
dubbed ‘“‘synthetic’’ or chemical 
salts, and even though derived from 
natural materials were at first re- 
garded by farmers with suspicion, 
prejudice and even contempt. This 


was understandable. Manures and 
guanos had been used for genera- 
tions and were traditionally ac- 
cepted. Fertilizers are strictly 
modern and, surprisingly, even at 
this late day, many farmers have 
never used them. 

Bitter controversies were en- 
gendered at first in connection with 
their use which seem to us now as 
having been so futile and unneces- 
sary. But 19th century scientists 
were doughty warriors who loved a 
fight and many a battle royal was 
fought. Eventually, the Rotham- 
sted Experiment Station in Eng- 
land and similar agricultural re- 
search institutions in Germany, 
France and the United States dem- 
onstrated the value of so-called 
artificial or chemical fertilizers in 
the profitable production of crops, 
and peaceful development followed. 

However, even today the argu- 
ment started by Liebig three gen- 
erations ago that chemical ferti- 
lizers can furnish plants all the 
nutrients they need is kept alive by 
the ‘‘organics only” cultists. These 
sincere but misguided proponents 
of ‘‘organics only”’ have never pro- 
duced any acceptable evidence to 
justify their anti-fertilizer position. 

It is extremely difficult to study 
experimentally the influence of 
plant nutrients on the nutritive 
value of a food and it is necessary 
to use the most carefully designed 
experiments to yield acceptable 
scientific results. This they have 
not done so far. 


Population Increase 
The pressure of increasing popu- 
lation in all civilized countries and 
the unquestionable utility of chem- 
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ical fertilizers in producing abun- 
dance of foods and fibers as dem- 
onstrated by American agriculture 
during the last war, however, have 
made many converts. All coun- 
tries are in the process of expand- 
ing their domestic facilities for pro- 
ducing one or more fertilizer ma- 
terials. 


Educating Farmers 


Farmers everywhere are being 
taught how to use more lime and 
fertilizers efficiently by proper 
placement, better adapted ratios 
and good soil management prac- 
tices. The industrialization of the 
farm is demanding fertilizers of 
higher analysis and the improved 
drillability and storability qualities 
of granulated products. 

Youth in the fertilizer industry 
of today can hardly appreciate the 
degree to which improvements in 
quality have been made. The sul- 
fate of ammonia of yesteryear was 
almost always moist and liable to 
lump or cake, its free acid rotted 
bags, corroded wooden or concrete 
floors and its tar acid impurities 
made it smelly. 

Superphosphate used to be pro- 
duced as a moist material averag- 
ing only about 12 to 14 per cent 
P.O;. Prior to the use of mechani- 
cal dens a trip to the superphos- 
phate plant was a most unpleasant 
experience—the fumes and dust 
were appalling. The potash salts 
have always been somewhat better 
in condition but the original low- 
grade manure salts often gave 
trouble when compounded with 
other chemicals. 

Standardization of analytical 
methods and the sale of fertilizers 
on a guaranteed basis were major 
improvements in the marketing of 
our products. Sales practices of 
the early days of the industry re- 
putedly were on a low level. Many 
unscrupulous little peddlers sold 
mixtures on an unethical basis and 
this gave the whole industry a bad 
reputation. 

Fertilizer people generally were 
regarded as rogues or crooks. That 
is why so many of the agricultural 
authorities of that period recom- 
mended that farmers buy their 
materials by analysis from repu- 
table firms and mix their own ferti- 
lizers on the farm. 

The enactment of fertilizer con- 
trol laws by states had a wholesome 


effect on selling practices. Another 
significant factor in elevating the 
ethics and practices of the industry 
was undoubtedly the entrance into 
it of men of higher moral stature 
and capabilities. This occurred 
when many of the smaller units 
became merged into large pro- 
gressive enterprises. These larger 
corporations could afford to em- 
ploy able executives, chemists, 
chemical engineers and_ other 
trained technicians. From then on 
technological progress modified the 
character of the old-time scavenger 
industry. 

Since World War I the American 
chemical industry has advanced by 
big strides. We see how this in- 
fluenced our industry:—the re- 
markable development of the syn- 
thetic nitrogen industry, our do- 
mestic potash industry, technologi- 
cal changes in the ancient super- 
phosphate industry, physical im- 
provements in such materials as 
sulfate of ammonia and imported 
nitrate of soda and the utilization 
of ammonia liquors of high nitro- 
gen content which displaced low- 
analysis, uneconomical organic ma- 
terials in mixed goods. When one 
considers the inertia which had to 
be overcome in the old tradition- 
ridden fertilizer and agricultural 
industries to get these innovations 
accepted, the progress since 1915 is 
truly marvelous. 

Because phosphorus is the major 
part of my subject, a brief review 
of some of the highlights of its his- 
tory is pertinent. Discovered acci- 
dentally in the 17th century by the 
alchemist Brandt in Germany, 
phosphorus was destined to become 
one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of all time. This chance 
discovery was transformed by slow, 
steady progress by the alchemy of 
vision, enterprise and sweat, into 
one of the primary materials for the 
advancement of agriculture, the 
improvement of private and public 
health and the enjoyment of human 
life. 

It is impossible to conceive of 
modern civilization in the absence 
of phosphorus. That’s how vital 
it is. 

Early History 

We owe gratitude to the pioneers 
who founded our industry and who 
patiently toiled to advance its 
interests—von Liebig in Germany, 
Gilbert and Lawes in England, 
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Florida Goes Modern 


To better serve its ever growing family of farmer-customers 

with plant foods of premium quality, the NACO FERTILIZER 
COMPANY selected the Sackett organization to design, construct 
and equip this new highly-mechanized fertilizer mixing plant 

at Fort Pierce, Florida. 

This new facility is, to our knowledge, the first plant of its 

kind ever to be custom-engineered throughout to meet the 

complex manufacturing problems due to Florida’s required 


multiplicity of grades. 


Superphosphate and mixed a | : 3 
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counsel on their expansion 
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grams. It is available at 
no cost. THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO., 


1707 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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Boussingault in France, William 
Davison, Gustavus Ober, John 
Kettlewell in Baltimore, Md. 
—scientists and industrialists—and 
the thousands of unsung, unremem- 
bered persons who made their small 
but worthy contributions. 

In the United States, commercial 
developments began with the dis- 
covery of phosphate rock deposits 
in South Carolina in 1867 and sub- 
sequent discovery and exploitation 
of the rich deposits of Florida and 
Tennessee. 

World agriculture as well as do- 
mestic responded quickly to the 
availability of this essential plant 
nutrient. By 1900 approximately 
80 companies were mining phos- 
phate rock in Florida alone. In the 
last year of record—1951—world 
production of phosphate rock 
amounted to 23.7 million tons with 
approximately eight million tons of 
P;O; and world production of super- 
phosphate reached the grand total 
of 27:4 million tons (about five 
million tons P:O;) of which the 
United States alone produced 30 
per cent or close to 1.5 million tons 
P03. 


Early Growth Slow 

The growth of the fertilizer in- 
dustry had been relatively slow 
during its first 100 years. The 
pattern which developed in the 
early stages persisted until re- 
cently with but little change. 
Several of the larger fertilizer com- 
panies mined and beneficiated raw 
rock phosphate in Florida and 
Tennessee. These subsidiaries or 
mining divisions of the big com- 
panies furnished prepared ground 
rock to their parent companies and 
offered some for sale on the open 
market. 

Fertilizer companies, with one or 
two exceptions, manufactured su- 
perphosphate as the only fertilizer 
ingredient. Most of the large com- 
panies produced in coexistent 
plants all the sulfuric acid they 
needed, but the majority of the 
processors bought both rock and 
acid in the open market, while the 
dry mixers bought superphosphate 
from larger producers. Most ferti- 
lizer companies bought their re- 
quirements of the other major 
plant foods—nitrogen and potash— 
from prime producers and dry- 
mixed them with the superphos- 
phate to produce complete mixed 
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fertilizers. That, in general, was for 
years the broad pattern and organi- 
zation of the fertilizer industry. 


Technological Culture 

In today’s technological civiliza- 
tion it seems to be the rule that 
search never ends for new and 
physical inventions. It is necessary 
to do this if one is to survive. The 
basic rule of this present-day cul- 
ture is to use energy more effi- 
ciently. Mechanization becomes the 
order of the day. Ours is the ma- 
chine and chemical age. You know 
how one major material invention 
can produce multiple effects. 

A good example is the invention 
of the internal combustion engine 
and its use in the automobile—a 
constellation of inventions and in- 
tegrated developments throughout 
our social life is associated with 
that one invention. Similarly a 
cluster of associated inventions 
and developments in agriculture 
and the _ processing industries 
stemmed from developments in the 
rock mining industry. 

Muscle—human and animal— 
was the power used in rock mining 
in the primitive years in Florida 
and South Carolina—back-break- 
ing work with pick and shovel, 
wheelbarrow and mule. That same 
kind of power prevailed in the ferti- 
lizer plants, too. 

What a contrast today: giant 
draglines, equipped with booms 
170 feet long and buckets of 16 
cubic yards capacity which can 
remove 10 tons of overburden 
every 45 seconds of operating time 
—1500 tons an hour! And only 
three men required on a dragline 
per shift. To do the same work by 
the old muscle and steam shovel 
method required 40 men. 

Beneficiation of the rock by 
flotation is another improvement 
in the achievement of low-cost 
operation. By its means the miner 
can recover phosphate rock fines of 
less than 20-mesh size—fines which 
comprise about 20 per cent of the 
total phosphate of lower grade rock 
of the pebble field of Florida (66 to 
68 per cent B. P. L.) and up to 
about 85 per cent of the higher 
grades. 

Thus millions of tons of phos- 
phate formerly discarded are now 
recoverable. That represents real 
conservation of a priceless national 
resource. 











What is true of the mining is true 
also of the processing phase of the 
industry. Technological progress 
in Europe and America has raised 
the general efficiency of plant oper- 
ations, increased the total available 
P.O; content and improved the 
physical quality of normal super- 
phosphate. 

This product has been the basis 
of the world commercial fertilizer 
industry for more than a hundred 
years and is still the premier 
source of phosphoric acid for plant 
feeding purposes. 

The process originated in Eng- 
land when John Lawes commercial- 
ized Liebig’s suggestion that treat- 
ing a mineral phosphate with acid 
converted it into a more rapidly 
available phosphate for plant 
growth. Lawes called the product 
Super-Phosphate and that desig- 
nation has been used ever since. 


Held First Rank 


This ‘‘wet”’ method of producing 
superphosphate has held first rank 
for over a century because of its 
simplicity and low-cost operation. 
Alternative methods are now re- 
ceiving serious consideration in our 
country because of the threatened 
shortages of cheap sources of brim- 
stone sulfur. 

The industry can take justifiable 
pride in its record of having im- 
proved manufacturing methods 
which gradually increased the avail- 
able P.O; content from 12 per cent 
to the present average of between 
18 and 21 per cent available P2Os. 
These are evidence of the improve- 
ments in the industry brought 
about by mechanization and chem- 
ical engineering. Technological ad- 
vances gave us granulation as a 
dependable means of improving 
physical quality and storability. 

The present capacity of the more 
than 204 plants in the United States 
for production of normal grades of 
super is close to 16 million tons (or 
about three million tons available 
P.O;) and of the nine plants for 
concentrated grades, 45 per cent to 
48 per cent P.O;, the national capa- 
city is about 800,000 tons (approxi- 
mately 360,000 tons P2Qs5). 

The demand for concentrated 
superphosphates is rapidly expand- 
ing, particularly in the Middle 
West and Pacific Regions. Indus- 
try is aware of this as is evidenced 
by the new capacity which has been 
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completed recently or is at present 
under construction in Florida and 
elsewhere. 

The trend toward mechanization 
and chemical engineering in all in- 
dustry is reflected in the design and 
operation of modern superphos- 
phate and fertilizer plants through- 
out the world. Mechanical dens 
for batch and continuous operation 
are now the general rule. Man- 
labor hours per ton of superphos- 
phate have declined significantly 
while quality and quantity are 
maintained at high levels. 

The threatened early depletion 
of the sulfur domes of the Gulf 
states, which alarmed many per- 
sons two years ago, had the effect 
of directing interest toward pro- 
cesses for calcining or fusing phos- 
phates and processes that utilize 
nitric and phosphoric acids, alone 
or as mixtures. 

Europeans for many years have 
been acidulating phosphate rock 
with mixtures of nitric and sulfuric 
acids as a means of overcoming the 
high cost of imported sulfur. It is 
reasonable to expect that our do- 
mestic industry will in the near 
future utilize some of these alterna- 
tive processes found suitable to our 
economy. 

Undoubtedly, we shall have in 
the not too distant future commer- 
cial fertilizer materials of high nu- 
trient content which now are 
known only to laboratory workers. 
For example, such promising prod- 
ucts as potassium metaphosphate 
and magnesium ammonium phos- 
phate. It is conceivable that low- 
cost electrical power may make it 
possible to produce the element 
phosphorus here in the Northwest 
for shipment to eastern processing 
centers where it will be made into 
required phosphatic compounds for 
industry and agriculture. 


Fascinating Future 

The future appears so fascin- 
ating, but who dares to prophesy? 
Of one thing we can be sure: it will 
be different. Change is inevitable 
and we can face it with courage and 
hope. 

The fertilizer industry and agri- 
culture constitute a close business 
partnership: no closer business 
partnership exists. The farmer’s 
problems are the industry’s prob- 
lems. We depend on the farmers for 
our income. His purchasing power 
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tells us the extent to which he may 
buy what our industry produces. 

To meet the demand of an ex- 
panding, scientific agriculture, in- 
dustry has developed new and re- 
vamped old processes and _ tech- 
niques. Some of the novel develop- 
ments are, for example: the direct 
application of anhydrous ammonia 
to soil; bulk spreading of super- 
phosphate first and now complete 
fertilizers; spray-feeding through 
foliage; application of fertilizers by 
airplane; direct application of con- 
centrated fertilizer solutions; use of 
pressure tanks for anhydrous am- 
monia application and _ non-cor- 
rosive tanks for ammonia solu- 
tions and improved, moisture- 
proof bags. 


Powerful Factors 


Progress in the science of nutri- 
tion of plants and humans, the 
economic evaluation of balanced 
fertilizers based on agrobiologic 
sciences, new varieties of plants 
capable of utilizing much higher 
quantities of plant food than pre- 
vious types—these are some of the 
powerful factors favoring an in- 
crease in consumption of high- 
analysis, chemical fertilizers. 

These ferments in agriculture 
and the fertilizer industry are 
creating pressures within and with- 
out which demand action by our 
leaders if they want to safeguard 
or improve their position. Some- 
thing new has now been added: 
the federal government through its 
Department of Agriculture agencies 
is prodding the industry to expand 
its facilities and urging cooperation 
of state agricultural agencies to 
meet the future requirements of our 
vigorously growing population. 

You are all familiar with the pro- 
duction goals set up by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
for plant nutrient production by 
1955: an over-all increase of 79 
per cent, or in round numbers, an 
increase of total nutrients to 7,855,- 
000 tons. That certainly is asking 
us to raise our sights as never 
before. Our government is becom- 
ing our best salesman. Could any 
industry hope for more? 

One may ask, in looking at this 
rosy picture of future prospects, 
‘‘What can hold us back?”’ Well, 
ourselves, principally, by how far 
we are willing and able to progress 
in the production, merchandising 








and scientific research phases of 
our industry. 

We must realize that progress 
will be achieved by team-work, by 
integrating our efforts with those 
of other agencies, hoth govern- 
mental and private. These efforts 
will be focused on convincing the 
farmers of America that fertilizer 
is an indispensable tool in farm 
production for reducing the crop 
unit cost of production. 

Under the spur of necessity, we 
have already tasted some of the 
fruits of this teamwork. How else 
can we explain the remarkable in- 
crease in production and consump- 
tion of fertilizers during the past 
decade or so?—an increase from 
about eight million tons in 1939 to 
22 million tons in 1952. Chemis- 
try, biology, engineering and man- 
agerial skills on the farm, in the 
laboratory, in the factory and in 
the market made this record 
achievement possible. 

In this past period of accom- 
plishment we see how new, concen- 
trated nitrogen solutions derived 
from synthetic ammonia were 
blended successfully with highly 
purified, concentrated potash salts, 
higher analysis phosphates, diffi- 
cult-to-handle solid ammoniates of 
32 to 45 per cent nitrogen content 
to produce acceptable concentrated 
mixed fertilizers. Much work had 
to be expended by production men 
in learning how to adapt these new 
materials to their purposes, and by 
the agronomist and plant breeder, 
to theirs. 

We have a great deal yet to learn. 
That’s what makes our own cluster 
of industries so interesting—ever 
changing, ever challenging the best 
in us. The new and broader con- 
cept of the role of fertilizer in farm 
practices and in the national econ- 
omy will’ keep on generating de- 
mand for our products—a demand 
influenced more by the needs of 
nutrition, sound farm practices and 
national security than as, in the 
past, by the size of the previous 
year’s cash-farm income. 


Public Concern 
The leadership and managerial 
skill of the fertilizer industry now 
face this challenge of a greater 
public concern for the future of our 
soils and of public health. Never 
in its long years of service to agri- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Spencer Chemical Co. shows grass 
control with CIPC on E. F. Nunn 
plantation, Shuqualak, Miss., 
six weeks after the treatment. 
Field had been flooded twice. 


Spencer, Monsanto, 
Columbia - Southern, 
U.S. 1. report tests 
with new herbicide: 


Results border on the spectacular’ with 


Chloro-IPC 


Farm Chemicals 
Staff Report 


Ross border on the spec- 
tacular.”” That’s the com- 
ment Otto L. Hoffmann, 
plant physiologist for Spencer 
Chemical Co. made last month in 
reviewing the use of the herbicide 
Chloro-IPC during 1952 and the 
early months of 1953. 

A steadily growing market for 
the weed killer, which now is being 
manufactured by several farm 
chemicals companies, is indicated 
by successful control of weeds in 
cotton fields under a wide variety 
of climatic and soil conditions, ac- 
cording to Hoffmann. 

‘With few exceptions,” he stated, 
“farmers who used CIPC this year 
said they would use more next 
year.” 

CIPC, chemically known as iso- 
propyl N-(3-chlorophenyl) carba- 
mate, is a close relative of IPC, 
another herbicide developed several 
vears ago. Like IPC, the newer 
weed killer primarily is a_pre- 
emergence herbicide. 
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Present manufacturers include 
Columbia - Southern Chemical 
Corp., U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. and Monsanto Chemical Co. 

W. P. Marsh Jr., president of 
U.S.1., is so impressed with the 
outlook for CIPC that he stated 
recently ‘‘ Not since the recognition 
of DDT as an insecticide material 
has there been such an emphasis 
placed on the possibilities of a 
chemical as there has been on 
CIPC in its role as a weed killer. 


Sociological Significance 

‘‘In the South,” he continued, 
“particularly in the cotton area, 
which has suffered greatly from 
migration to the North and West, 
CIPC has gained sociological sig- 
nificance.” 

With IPC, he stated, the herbi- 
cide almost certainly represents 
“the last major step in the com- 
plete mechanization of cotton cul- 
ture.” 

Results of tests with Chloro-I PC 


and IPC can be seen in the Mon- 
santo photographs on page 24. A 
representative of the company told 
FARM CHEMICALS ‘‘combinations of 
Chloro-IPC or IPC with Santo- 
brite, Monsanto’s sodium penta- 
chlorophenate, look much _ better 
than any of the chemicals alone 
from an economic standpoint.” 

This is indicated in the fourth 
Monsanto photo, showing results of 
spraying at the rate of three pounds 
of IPC and six pounds of Santo- 
brite per acre. 

Atlas Powder Co. also is in the 
CIPC picture. The company now 
is marketing an emulsifier called 
ATLOX 2081, which it says is 
being used in all the well-known 
emulsifiable CIPC formulations. 

E. D. Witman, manager of agri- 
cultural development at Columbia- 
Southern, who has done exhaustive 
research on the weed killer, con- 
firmed the optimistic reports from 
the cotton country. 

His company states that the 
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herbicidal effects of the chemical 
last approximately four to. six 
weeks in the soil. Columbia- 
Southern thinks soil temperature is 
the most important factor in CIPC 
effectiveness, with rainfall second- 
ary. 

Both pre-emergent and _post- 
emergent applications have been 
successful, according to the com- 
pany, but the important thing to 
remember is that CIPC should be 
present in the soil at germination or 
in the very early seedling stage of 
the weeds to be successful. 

The report from Hoffmann at 
Spencer is an excellent discussion of 
CIPC—from the economic as well 
as the chemical standpoint. The 
text follows: 


Hoffmann’s Report 


Results border on the spectacu- 
lar. Weed control costs were re- 
duced on some plantations in the 
Mississippi Delta by as much as 
$25 per acre. During the wet season 
this spring, many treated fields 
were saved, while adjacent, un- 
treated fields were overrun with 
weeds and had to be replanted. 

On one farm, three hoe hands did 
all the required hoeing on 80 acres 
of treated cotton. A farmer in the 
Bootheel saved $3,000 in weed con- 
trol costs on 200 acres treated with 
CIPC, compared with 200 acres of 
untreated crop. In many instances 
CIPC gave good weed control for 
at least four weeks where the rain- 
fall was 20 or more inches after 
treatment. 

In addition to weed control, 
treated cotton frequently grows 
more vigorously. Seedlings emerge 
in clean bands and can make better 
use of fertilizer and moisture. Also, 
where CIPC is used the cultivator 
must be adjusted to maintain an 
undisturbed treated band to pre- 
vent the introduction of weed seed. 
This setting results in less root 
pruning. 

The experience of Harrison 
Evans, president of the E. F. Nunn 
Company, Shuqualak, Mississippi, 
illustrates the benefits to be ob- 
tained from CIPC. 

Cotton was planted and treated 
in overflow land in the middle of 
April. The rains came. Before 
tractors could get into the field on 
June 3, the field was under water 
twice and had received over 20 
inches of rain. Grass was in the 
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earance of Nunn field a month later, 
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after grass had been hoed out. Grassy cotton normally would be replanted. 





Savings in hoeing costs amounted to $11 per acre in this treated field 





on the J. H. Garmon plantation, Clarksdale, Miss., when CIPC was used. 


rows, but it was young and the 
cotton was four to six inches taller 
than the grass. 

Two cultivations and oilings and 
one light hoeing, at a cost of $2 per 
acre, cleaned the grass out of this 
field. At first glance, control did 
not appear to be exceptional—until 
one examined a smal] area of un- 
treated cotton where the sprayer 
ran out of solution. Here it was 
difficult to see the cotton in the 
grass. Replanting would have been 
necessary if the whole field were 
untreated. Hoeing could not save 


this cotton. With CIPC, Evans 
saved his cotton and reduced labor 
requirements and costs substan- 
tially. The cotton grew off to a 
vigorous start which should mean 
additional] returns when the crop is 
picked. 


Common Weeds Controlled 

The degree of weed control that 
can be obtained with a herbicide is 
frequently limited by crop toler- 
ance. Fortunately, cotton is one of 
the crops least susceptible to CIPC 
damage. So rates that will kill 


most annual grassy and_ broad- 
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1. Monsanto Chemical Co. photo, made on West Coast 
March 11 this year, as were others, shows a check 
plot of Calpack figs used in tests with IPC, CIPC. 









































2. Result of applying six pounds of IPC per acre. 
Compare results with photo of Chloro-IPC test below. 


3. As can be seen by comparing this photo with 2, 
above, CIPC does a better job of control than IPC. 


4. Using six pounds of Santobrite with three pounds 
of IPC, Monsanto obtained excellent results below. 

























leaved weeds can be used. Annual grassy weeds are 
very easy to control, as are a few broad-leaved species, 
such as purslane and chickweed. Other broad-leaved 
weeds, such as pigweed and morning glory, usually are 
controlled, but are missed occasionally. Resistant 
weeds at rates tolerated by cotton include ragweed, 
cocklebur, coffee weed, and most perennial weeds. 
Unless the resistant weeds normally constitute the 
entire weed population, CIPC will be useful. 

Seldom will it fail to control crabgrass and other 
annual grasses that are responsible for the largest 
share of the hoe bill. Fields with solid stands of 
cocklebur benefit little from CIPC treatment, but 
where scattered patches of Johnson grass occur, treat- 
ment greatly reduces the hoe bill. CIPC does not 
eliminate hoe labor, but it should reduce hoeing to a 
few light roguings. 

A frequent experience in the use of CIPC is that 
weeds emerge along with the cotton. Growers who 
examine their fields at this stage are disappointed. It 
is difficult to console them, since control does fail 
occasionally. The more usual experience is that the 
weeds die in a week or ten days after emergence. 


Band Application 

CIPC is used at overall rates of six to nine pounds 
per acre. To reduce the cotton planter’s application 
cost, 12-inch bands centered over the rows are sprayed. 
This reduces the actual chemical consumption to two 
to three pounds per acre. The two-pound rate is used 
on lighter soils and the three-pound rate on heavier 
soils. Other factors in addition to soil texture which 
influence effectiveness are soil temperature, fertility, 
organic matter and weed population. Where these 
factors are much different from average, an adjust- 
ment of one-half to one pound in the application rate 
will give better results. 

For example, coarse sands low in organic matter and 
clay content require one and a half pounds per acre, 
whereas clays high in organic matter may require 
four pounds per acre. 

Many different application methods will give good 
results. The most economical is the one-operation 
method. With this method: (1) the beds are pre- 
pared with a cultivator mounted in front of the 
tractor, (2) the beds are leveled to the same height 
and smoothed with runner wings attached to the 
sword openers, (3) seed is hill dropped to stand, (4) 
the bed is rolled to produce a smooth, firm surface 
and (5) CIPC is applied. 

Some growers prefer to perform one or more of 
these operations separately to speed up planting or 
reduce the complexity of the machinery. 


Fails in Dry Ground 

CIPC requires soil moisture to become effective. A 
light sprinkle or even a heavy dew may be sufficient 
to activate the chemical. Failures in weed control 
have occurred where CIPC was sprayed on dry 
ground and no rain followed application. This char- 
acteristic has limited the usefulness to the more humid 
section of the country. In the drier area, mixing with 
the top half inch has increased effectiveness in ex- 
perimental plots. @ 
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STARTING 


Rooster or hen, every chick depends on scratch—poultry meal— 

to nourish it to full growth. Prime poultry is fed prime feed to assure 
at STATe fo good eggs, good meat—good prices. 
QD 


% While man supplies labor and knowledge, it’s the soil that supplies the 
= strength responsible for the growth of all living things. For from the 

3 soil come the vital plant-food elements that nourish all life. And to the 

or ah Pa soil these elements must be returned. : 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers contain POTASH, 

HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. Potash 

GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K.0 MIN. nourishes the soil with active ingredients that make for bumper crops 

MANURE SALTS 20% K20 MIN. and healthy flocks. In every way Potash proves a valuable 
profit-producing aid to a healthy state of business. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Aucust, 1953 





Pacific Northwest 
plant food group . 
has varied talks 


Leaders of fertilizer organizations get together. at Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association meeting. From left, Ernest W. Hansen, vice presi- 
dent of the sponsoring association; Dr. John R. Taylor Jr., agrono- 
mist, American Plant Food Council; W. R. Allstetter, vice president, 


National Fertilizer Association and F. T. Tremblay, soil 


improvement 


committee of the PNPFA. Meetings were held at Washington State College. 


Many Fertilizer Leaders 


At Northwest Conference 


ORE than 300 persons, 
from all parts of the 
United States and from 


Canada and Hawaii as well, heard 
discussions on every phase of ferti- 
lization at the fourth annual re- 
gional fertilizer conference spon- 
sored by the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association. 

The meeting was held at Wash- 
ington State College, at Pullman, 
June 30, July 1 and 2. 

Most of the persons participat- 
ing in the conference represented 
either fertilizer companies in the 
northwest area or colleges and ex- 
periment stations, but delegates 
from many other states belied the 
“regional” nature of the sessions. 


Associations Represented 

Both of the national fertilizer 
trade organizations, National 
Fertilizer Association and Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council, were rep- 
resented, Vice President W. R. 
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Allstetter and Agronomist Malcolm 
McVickar for the formerand Agron- 
omist Dr. John R. Taylor Jr., for 
the latter. 

Other important leaders in attend- 
ance included Dr. George Scar- 
seth, American Farm _ Research 
Association, Dr. Eric Winters, TVA 
and Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison 
Chemical Corp. (Dr. Sauchellt’s 
talk on ‘‘Phosphate, Fertilizer and 
Agriculture,” is printed in full on 
page 15 in this issue.) 

The conference was sponsored by 
the soil improvement committee of 
the association, in cooperatien with 
agricultural colleges and _ univer- 
sities in the Pacific Northwest. 

The program was designed to 
present pertinent facts recently 
gleaned from research with plant 
nutrients in the area. 


Industry Members 
Scientists, extension and Soil 
Conservation Service specialists as 


well as techicians and salesmen in 
the fertilizer industry had a chance 
to evaluate the material presented 
and to exchange viewpoints on new 
developments. 

Excerpts of some of the talks 
given at the conference which 
should be of interest to fertilizer 
manufacturers in all parts of the 
country follow: 


Economic Aspects of Ferti- 
lizer Recommendations—IW. R. 
Allstetter, vice president, National 
Fertilizer Association. 

Farmers of the Northwest can 
maintain or increase their net in- 
come in the face of declining prices 
simply by using present knowledge 
to step up yields. If they are to 
continue to prosper under the cur- 
rent unfavorable farm market situ- 
ation, it is essential that they do 
just that. 
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Farmers, under present price re- 
lationships, could, through ferti- 
lizer applications, increase their 
income by the following amounts: 
wheat—$10.93 per acre, potatoes— 
$122, alfalfa—$7.75, pastures— 
$65.67 and field corn—$84. 

Stepping up yields through prop- 
er fertilizer use will cut unit costs 
of production. This enables farm- 
ers to compete profitably for mar- 
kets even if farm prices are not as 
favorable as they should be. 


Fertilizer recommendations to 
farmers should be designed to bring 
about maximum income per acre. 
Farmers want and need to know 
just how much and what kind of 
fertilizers are necessary to maxi- 
mize profits. Agricultural authori- 
ties and the fertilizer industry must 
intensify their interests to furnish 
farmers with this needed informa- 
tion. 


Report on Grassland Farm- 
ing, First Year’s Results of the 
Farm Improvement Plan. The 
Benedict Farm—La Vern M. Frei- 
mann, County Extension Agent, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

The Benedict Demonstration 
Farm in Whatcom County grew 
out of the resolution of the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation to help sell the USDA’s 
Grassland Farming Program. A 
subcommitttee spearheaded by 
Todd Tremblay and George Wick- 
strom reasoned that it would be a 
good idea to see how well the pas- 
ture seeding, fertilizing, irrigation 
and management recommendations 
of Washington State College, when 
all were applied to a given farm, 
would really pay off. 

They felt that too often when a 
recommendation is followed, the 
related recommendations are ig- 
nored. Hence the benefits are lim- 
ited. 

Through their efforts, fertilizer 
was made available by the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Association, 
seed was donated by the Charles 
H. Lilly Co. and the Farmers 
Equipment Co. of Lynden provided 
the irrigation system at two-thirds 
cost. After surveying the area, we 
selected the Benedict Farm near 
Bellingham to serve as the demon- 
stration farm where all these ideas 
would be put to work. 
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In the first year, 1952, seemingly 
miracles began to happen. Instead 
of having to buy hay to supplement 
the pasture as in previous years, 
the Benedicts had more pasture 
than their herd could eat. The 
carrying capacity was quadrupled. 
Likewise, the grazing season was 
stretched out over nearly twice as 
long a period. 

The results this year promise to 
become even more spectacular. 
The benefits on the Benedict Farm 
from a well coordinated seeding, 
fertilizing and irrigated pasture pro- 
gram under proper grazing manage- 
ment demonstrate that the sum of 
the results from such an intergrated 
program greatly exceed the benefits 
from each of the recommended 
practices used alone. Seeing is be- 
lieving. One thousand people saw 
last year, and now know we have 
barely scratched the surface on the 
possibilities of grassland farming. 
Recently, 100 dairy farmers from 
Canada came to see the farm. 

In addition to demonstrating the 
principles of grassland farming, the 
plan has demonstrated a method of 
education in which industry, local 
business groups, educational organ- 
izations and a cooperative couple, 
such as the Benedicts, can work to- 
gether to put into wider usage prac- 
tices which are the fruits of our 
agricultural research. 


Chemical Soil Aggregate Sta- 
bilizing Agents and Moisture 
Flow and Retention— Walter H. 
Gardner, soil scientist, Department 


of Agronomy, Washington State Col- 
lege. 

Some of the new chemical soil 
aggregate stabilizing agents (soil 
conditioners) have a pronounced 
effect on the flow and retention of 
water in the soil. This effect of 
these materials on the physical 
properties of the soil has an impor- 
tant bearing on soil erosion and 
other practical problems. 

Soil conditioner-treated plots on 
the Erosion Farm at Pullman show 
a very marked reduction in erosion 
and run-off. Quantitative evalu- 
ation of the effect of soil condition- 
ers on moisture flow and retention 
has been made in the laboratory 
and a technique for evaluating soil 
conditioners with regard to such 
physical properties was described. 
Slides and demonstrations illustrat- 
ing the effect of soil conditioners 
on the physical properties of the 
soil were shown. 


Synthetic Soils Aggregate 
Stabilizers for Oregon—R. A. 
Pendleton, Sotls Dept., Oregon State 
College. 

Several synthetic soil aggregate 
stabilizers have been tried on a few 
of the Oregon soils. 

Although use of these amend- 
ments in western Oregon soils has 
resulted in a considerable increase 


-in the percentage of the larger sized 


aggregates, and thus improved the 
workability or apparent tilth of the 
soil, there has been no correspond- 
ing improvement in crop growth. 
Trials have been made with pasture 


Todd Tremblay, second from left, new chairman of the soil improvement 


committee of PNPFA, gets briefing at meeting. 


In discussion are, from 


left, Norman Hibbert, Anaconda Copper, vice chairman; Tremblay; Past 
Chairman George Wickstrom, Northwest representative of the American 
Potash Institute; G. O. Baker, soil scientist, University of Idaho and 
H. B. Cheney, head of the soils department, Oregon State College. 





Clean, powdered commercial ferti- 


lizers packed in crisp, easy-to- 
handle Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks are a far cry from 
old fashioned fertilizing methods. 


If you are a producer, packer, 
or shipper of fertilizer, investigate 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping 
Sacks! You'll like these better quality 
fertilizer Shipping Sacks. They're tough, 
strong, and dependable all the way 


from packer to user. They are made in 
various types, sizes, and strengths— 
printed in multi-colors or plain. 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping 
Sacks are CUSTOM BUILT to the packer’s 
and shipper’s special requirements. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY - Middletown, 0. 
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grass mixtures, lawns, certain gar- 
den crops and sugar beets. 

Most soils of western Oregon that 
have been tested have approximate- 
ly 10 per cent or more non-capillary 
porosity, which is considered by 
many investigators sufficient for 
most crops. Under this situation, 
increased granulation might not 
be expected to improve growth. 
The materials were all applied by 
some type of rotary tillage machine, 
an operation which in itself will 
increase porosity and improve tilth 
in the treated zone. This effect has 
been shown to persist for at least 
one year in a Chehalis sandy loam 
soil. 

On an alkaline soil of eastern 
Oregon results have been quite 
different. One such soil which in 
natural condition was highly dis- 
persed and nearly impervious to 
water, was greatly improved in 
granulation and tilth. Irrigation 
water moved laterally to meet be- 
tween furrows in two hours’ time 
in the treated soil, whereas in un- 
treated soil very little lateral move- 
ment was observed in nine hours. 

In Oregon present indications are 
that these materials have two pos- 
sible places of use: (1) they may 
prove of considerable value in al- 
kali soil reclamation and (2) they 
may be of interest to home garden- 
ers who wish to condition their soil 
for easier working even though no 
better plant growth results. Other 
studies may develop further uses. 

To date the most effective ma- 
terial has been a VAMA product. 
Second best have been preparations 
of HPAN, of which several have 
been tried. Two samples of CMC 
and two of organic materials have 
been of little value in these trials. 


The Columbia Basin in 1975— 
A. H. Harrington, chairman, Dept. 
of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington State College. 

By 1975 the nearly 600,000 acres 
of land now scheduled for irrigation 
in the Columbia Basin Project 
should be well developed. Half of 
this acreage probably will be in hay 
and pasture. Another 100,000 a- 
cres are anticipated to be in small 
grains and field corn. Some 85,000 
acres of dry beans, potatoes, onions 
and sugar beets, nearly 40,000 acres 
in truck crops and nearly 40,000 
acres in fruit are anticipated. 

Fertilizer usage is being estimat- 
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Eueneens 


New Wilson Compton Union Building at Washington State College, Pullman, 


where fertilizer representatives 


ed as well as the effects of this 
agricultural development on the 
population and other business in 
the area. 


Movement of Nitrogen Ferti- 
lizers in the Soil—Rodert L. Hau- 
senbuiller, assistant soil scientist, 
Irrigation Experiment Station, Pros- 
ser, Wash. 

Significant losses in farm income 
is the all-too-frequent result of im- 
proper use of nitrogen-fertilizer ma- 
terials. Greater efficiency in their 
use can be attained through the 
understanding and application of a 
few relatively simple facts about 
nitrogen fertilizers. Important a- 
mong these are those facts dealing 
with the movement of different 
forms of nitrogen in the soil. 

The forms of nitrogen used most 
frequently as fertilizers are nitrate 
and ammonium. The ammonium 
form is distinct in that it is held 
tightly by soil particles and is not 
moved about by soil water. In 
time, however, the ammonium form 
is converted to nitrate. In this 
state it will move freely in the soil 
and as dictated by the movement 
of soil moisture. 

The nitrate form can be carried 
to plant roots, thus enhancing its 
availability. In addition, however, 
all nitrate-nitrogen is subject to 
loss by leaching. This loss can be 
serious in the case of fall-applied 
nitrogen in the more humid areas 
of the Pacific Northwest or where 
over-irrigation is practiced. 

The freedom with which ammo- 


met for fourth annual 


conference. 


nium hydroxide (aqueous or gase- 
ous ammonia) moves is dependent 
upon the soil. In very sandy soils 
its movement by soil water is rather 
unrestricted. It may be leached to 
a considerable extent from alkaline 
soils by relatively heavy additions 
of water. In acid soils, on the 
other hand, this form of nitrogen 
becomes rigidly fixed against fur- 
ther movement until it has been 
converted into the mobile, nitrate 
form. 

As serious as leaching losses are 
those resulting from failure to get 
the fertilizer down to a level in the 
soil where it is available to plants. 


Liquid Fertilizers: Properties 
and Potentialities—R. L. Luck- 
hardt, manager, Fertilizer Division, 
A griform Co., Inc. 

Very little is known by the gen- 
eral public about the use of plant 
food in liquid formulations for large 


scale agricultural use. This is true 
in spite of the expanding use of 
liquid fertilizers. For instance, 
farm equipment manufacturers 
have not yet provided much ma- 
chinery for liquid fertilizer appli- 
cation and should become acquaint- 
ed with the subject. 

Liquid fertilizers for home gar- 
den use have been high priced and 
led many to believe this was true 
for field use, whereas, the reverse 
js now true. Articles in trade pub- 
Jications concerning liquid fertiliz- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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, \HE story of how Diamond Alkali Organic 






Chemicals Division rushed 200,000 gallons of 

a special DDT formulation to Canada last year 
to battle the spruce budworm is one of the most dra- 
matic in the farm chemicals industry. 






Company Growth Also Dramatic 
W@ But the development of the company and its rapid 
expansion, while not so widely publicized, has been 
just as dramatic. 

For instance, the manner in which the organization 
constructed a BHC plant near Houston, Tex., after 
hewing out a forest in an area that was ‘“‘alive with 
rattle snakes and water moccasins.”’ 

Actually, the story of the spruce budworm battle, 
















Workmen are shown completing Diamond’s lindane 
plant last year at the division site in Houston. 




















Diamond overcomes obstacles... 


They Battle Budworms, 
Snakes and Wilderness 


which dramatized the value of pesticides last year, 
was far surpassed a few months ago when Diamond 
completed shipment of more than a million gallons 
of the DDT formulation for a second application in 
the Canadian forests. 

In fact J. G. Brunton, vice president in charge of 
sales for the division (formerly Kolker Chemical 
Works, Inc.), calls it ‘‘the largest single spray job in 
the world.” 

But by this time it’s old stuff to the staff of the 
Organic Chemicals Division. 

The most amazing fact about the budworm bat- 
tle is the high degree of control attained by the air- 
plane spray operations, considering the hastily made 
plans for the project. 

According to Dr. R. E. Balch, head of the Do- 
minion Entomological Laboratory at Fredericton, be- 
tween 99.8 and 100 per cent of the budworms in 
sprayed areas were killed. 

Diamond got into the project early in 1952 after 
the New Brunswick International Paper Co. and the 
Province of New Brunswick jointly developed a plan 
to protect valuable pulp forests in the province from 
the ravages of the worm, which had been on the in- 
crease for several years. 

Not only was Diamond required to supply 200,000 
gallons of the DDT spray, it had to be delivered at a 
rate of one railroad carload a day for 47 days and 
the material had to stand temperatures of 30-40 de- 
grees below zero without deteriorating. 


Exact Schedule Met 

The Newark, N. J. plant met the exacting sched- 
ule, with the pesticide being trucked 60 miles over 
hilly forest roads before spring thaws made travel 
impossible. 

Meanwhile, a team of foresters, aviation experts 
and entomologists was being assembled in Canada to 
carry out the spray job. 

There were many obstacles in addition to the com- 
plex scheduling and the rigid time table. 

Spraying could be done only between sunrise and 
the time when wind and thermal activity forced shut- 
down—a period averaging three hours; and the job 
had to be completed during the three-week period in 





PHOTO ON OPPOSITE PAGE: Worker packages 36 
per cent BHC dust at Diamond’s Houston, Tex., plant. 
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® 
Last year’s blueprints are reality. We're 
now supplying the fertilizer industry with ed X p @ | Nn S Oo Nn 
twice as much nitrogen as before from 
CSC’s big Dixie Plant in Louisiana. 


Completion of this important project firmly 

establishes CSC, for the years ahead, as p I Oo J I © | mM 
one of the leading, basic, big-tonnage 

sources of nitrogen in its three key forms. 


The fertilizer trade is now taking all the N C O Mm : E T <= re 
we can make—Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 


gen Solutions, and Ammonium Nitrate. 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate is a new, crystal- 
line product made by the unique Stengel 
Process, developed in CSC’s research lab- 
oratories. Sold under the brand name, CSC 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer, it is going to 
the farmer thru leading fertilizer manufac- 


turers. 


L CHEMICA, 
yTURA Sop 
ote "Vis 


Seonntntnt| spurte] CORPORAT/Oy 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ° NITROGEN SOLUTIONS * AMMONIUM NITRATE 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE DILAN® © STAT FORMATE. © -  METALDOERY DE 
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BOXCARS 


PAYLOADERS 


Blast Bulk Handling Costs 


Scoop-up? Carry? Dump? Spread? Load? Pile? 
Pour? . . . “PAYLOADER’” tractor-shovels 
will do all of these bulk material handling 
jobs for you and many more ... up to three 
tons at a time . . . travel at speeds up to 28 
miles per hour . . . work inside buildings or 
outside on pavement or ground. 


“PAYLOADERS” bring a combination of 
speed, low cost, flexibility and versatility to 
your bulk-handling problems unmatched by 
any other type of equipment. Thousands of 
“PAYLOADER’” installations in all kinds of 
plants and situations have accomplished tremen- 


IT PAYLOADER’ 


SAY ''HUFF 
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dous cost reductions through savings in time 
and labor and through increased production. 


Our broad experience, plus that of your Hough 
Distributor, is available to help solve your bulk 
material handling problems, and without obli- 
gation. The Frank G. Hough Co., 704 Sunny- 


side Ave., Libertyville, III. 


FREE HANDBOOK 


Tells how and where to look for il 
signs of inefficient bulk materials 
handling ... howto analyze, organize <a 
and set up an efficient handling : 
system. Plus many useful tables and : 
data. Write for ‘Bulk Materials 

Handbook.” 
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Technicians adjust controls at panel near reactors in Diamond Alkali 
Organic Chemicals Division benzene hexachloride plant in Houston, Tex. 


Jack G. Brunton, vice president 
in charge of sales for division. 


Rear view of BHC plant in Houston, 
showing pond with water for cooling. 


which the worm is actively eating 
the new fir tree growth in the 300- 
square mile section. 

The spray developed by Dia- 
mond contained one pound, per gal- 
lon, of actual DDT dissolved in a 
special solvent capable of with- 
standing extreme winter tempera- 
tures. 

The successful project cost the 
sponsor approximately $2 an acre 
for the insecticide and the airplane 
application. 

The story of the mammoth 
spraying operation, of course, is the 
first thing that comes to mind in 
describing the activities of Dia- 
mond Alkali Organic Chemicals 
Division, but it is by no means the 
only impressive side of the story. 

The growth and expansion of 
Kolker and the scope of its opera- 
tions also are noteworthy. 


Subsidiary of Diamond 

Today it is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Diamond Alkali Corp., 
one of the largest producers of al- 
kalies in the world. The acquisi- 
tion was made in August, 1951, 
five years after the company was 
started in Newark. 

Charles and Lee Kolker started 
the chemical works from scratch 
after being graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
with the degrees in chemical engi- 
neering. 

Native New Yorkers, they 
started in 1946 ‘‘a small organiza- 
tion doing a large business.” 

According to Charles Kolker the 
company’s one and one-half acres 
in Newark probably have the 
‘highest per dollar per square foot 
production of farm chemicals in 
the world.” 

The company started with a 
DDT plant, followed with a 2,4-D 
pilot plant the same year and went 
into commercial production of the 
herbicide a year later. 

In 1949, 2,4,5-T was added to 
Kolker’s product list. 

It was in 1950, a year after 
Brunton had joined the company, 
that Kolker considered large-scale 
expansion and turned its thoughts 
toward Houston, Tex. 


Production Up Four-fold 
Kolker had increased its produc- 
tion four-fold in its first four years 
and was Jooking for more room to 
operate. 
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Air view of Diamond’s Houston works shows overall layout of BHC plant (by pool), DDT plant and other build- 
ings used by the Organic Chemicals Division. Photo shows how company cut the site out of the wilderness. 


Houston offered two big advantages: it is only a 
short shipping distance from most of the Cotton 
South and it is near a source of supply of benzol and 
chlorine. 

With selection of Houston the battle against the 
rattle snakes started. 

Brunton still recalls some of the blood-curdling 
tales of construction workers on the job. 

But, despite the snakes and construction restric- 
tions imposed by the Korean war, the plant was 
carved out of the Texas wilderness in little more than 
three months and put into operation October 23, 1950. 

First unit at Houston was a BHC plant. A year 
later DDT facilities were constructed and lindane 
was added in 1952. 

With the Texas operations, Kolker became the first 
producer of DDT in the Southwest. 

Its ever-increasing product list (Diamond tries to 
add at least one new material every year) is one of the 
reasons for the division’s success, according to Brun- 
ton. Other products at the Newark plant include 
hexachlorobenzene, a seed disinfectant especially 
effective against the stinking smut, and K-101, an 
acaricide. 


Latest Addition: MCP 

Newest product, developed at Diamond’s general 
research laboratory in Painesville, O., is MCP, an 
herbicide that is effective against broad leafed annual 
weeds. It can be used in areas where oats, flax and 
barley are susceptible to injury from the use of 2,4-D. 

Diamond is both a formulator and supplier of basic 
materials in the herbicide industry. Because many 
companies don’t want the danger of contamination 
involved in the formulation of potent weed killers, 
Diamond has become a major formulator of the 
materials. 
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Another activity of the organization has been sup- 
plying large quantities of lindane from the Houston 
plant for use against DDT-resistant body lice in 
Korea. 

Diamond Alkali’s reason for entering the sprawling 
farm chemicals field through acquisition of Kolker 
was obvious: it is a large producer of basic raw mate- 
rials required in the manufacture of organic farm 
chemicals. 

Overall coordinator of the Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision is A. L. Geisinger, Diamond Alkali vice presi- 
dent. 

Brunton, a native of California and former sales 
manager with Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
supervises sales. 


Curtis Succeeds Kolker 

Charles Kolker, who retired June 1 to join his 
brother in an industrial chemical business, was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Curtis, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, where most of the future development of the 
Division is scheduled to take place. 

Other top personnel in the division include: Dr. L. 
Gordon Utter, in charge of technical service work; 
Albert F. Fuchs, assistant sales manager for the 
South; L. J. Polite, Jr., assistant sales manager, north- 
ern territory; H. E. Meadows, Southwest technical 
sales representative and C. L. Troph, Midwestern 
sales representative. 

What’s ahead for Diamond? You have to keep your 
thinking flexible in this farm chemicals industry, 
Brunton insists. 

That attitude helps explain the spectacular growth 
of the farm chemicals company in seven years and 
gives a good indication that the years ahead will con- 
tain more of thesame. 
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] AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate is available 
now! It’s dry-cured to remove excess mois- 
ture—prevent caking. Uniform crystals flow 
freely — mix easily. Contains 21% nitrogen, 
ideal for all analyses of mixed goods and for 
direct application to all farm crops. Contact 
us now for your requirements. 


2 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are assured to Phillips con- 
tract customers by Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle. Write our 
nearest district office for full information. 


3 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


4 AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 





PHILLIPS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 


FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION - BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK, VA.— 610 Royster Bldg. © TAMPA, FLA.—7 Terrace Office Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—604 City National Bank Bldg. * AMARILLO, TEX.—First National Bank Bldg. * OMAHA, NEB.—WOW Bidg. 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. * NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway ¢ BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
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Superphosphate in 52: 


Normal, concentrated up. 
wet-base goods down 


TATISTICS _ released last 

month show that production 

of normal and concentrated 
superphosphate increased in 1952 
over the previous year but that 
production of wet-base goods 
showed a drop. 

The figures were reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, Industry 
Division, Chemicals Section. They 
summarize production, disposition 
and stocks for the three types of 
superphosphate for each month of 
the two years. 

Annual figures for the products 
beginning with 1943, the first full 
year for which data for the present 
groupings were collected, also are 
included in the report. 

Monthly statistics for 1952 shown 


Table '1.--SUPERPHOSPHATE: 


in Table 2 contain revised figures 
which were received from reporting 
companies after publication of the 
current monthly releases. These 
data therefore, supersede those 
published in previous monthly re- 
leases. 


Revised Data 

Table 3 contains monthly revised 
data for 1951, based upon a special 
survey made at the request of the 
National Production Authority on 
Form NPAF-182, ‘“Superphos- 
phate, Manufacturer’s Report on 
Production, Consumption, Ship- 
ments and Stocks, by Quarters in 
1950, 1951 and First 6 months of 
1933." 








(In short tons - 2,000 pounds) 


PRODUCTION, DISPOSITION, AND STOCKS, BY YEARS, 1943-1952 


The statistics from this survey 
appeared in the Facts for Industry, 
Series MI9D.1-02 release, “Super- 
phosphate, Production and Ship- 
ments by Class of Customer for the 
United States and for Divisions 
and States, 1952 season.”’ 

Statistics include data for all 
plants known to have facilities for 
superphosphate manufacture, in- 
cluding government-owned plants. 
All quantities are expressed in 
equivalent short tons of the indi- 
cated APA (available phosphoric 
acid) percentage content. The 
statistics pertain only to super- 
phosphate as such, and include no 
data for superphosphate in dry- 
base or dry-mixed goods. 


Adjusting Figures 

Figures for receipts of materials, 
shipments, consumption and stocks 
relate only to plants which actually 
produce superphosphate. Cases in 
which book figures differ from ac- 
tual physical inventory are covered 
under the heading “‘ Book Adjust- 
ments,” the amount of book excess 
being indicated by a minus sign 
(—) and the amount of book deficit 
by a plus sign (+). The use of 
this device makes possible a full 
accounting of all quantities of each 
type of superphosphate. 








Supply 








Disposition 












Total 
Product and year poy ~— = ad Receipts Book shipped or Used in Stocks on 
be : Production consumed Shipments producing hand, end 
ginning at plant adjustments 4 
by producing plants of year 
of year plants 





Normal - 18% A.P.A 
2 


Mi carsskcbhesdach neces 40s Seuaas 207 
BONS ccadcsdsnvcsvcscerouadiesaee 208 
MDa uo cenescukessaoscsaksecasen a 200 
MMi as Gaasrecakacancessosaiaee sane 183 
SL Etre tr tren tre ire: 179 
Eee aes ee 165 
Seis decd svupcseaceawsesencensaxes 161 
Mish oc6r0ccvassesoensnacape ses } 159 
SUNUsecoucauccuvencautwecsoase sens | 157 
BR aivapsss sks snancuawessasacees 153 





Corre ee eerereeserereesesesese 


Peer emer erereeseseserseee 


wovrraravol 











1,090,830 9,805,555 176,171 +46,855 
1,056,234 9,493,472 141,724 +19, 637 
27’ 163,618 9,296,051 107,304 +80, 786 
1,216,788 9,075,903 94,356 +30, 623 | 
856,382 9,319,697 123,151 +44,025 
646,278 9,292,677 112,580 +60,031 
808,027 7,847, 591 109, 543 +66,590 
794,778 7,372,104 131,643 +4,470 
790,310 6,692, 368 87,044 +6,873 
1,008,139 6,294, 665 81,919 +13,629 
66,356 862,345 4,164 +1, 986 
55,252 716,488 ae +493 
104,310 686,855 4,166 
70,681 548,504 sa +6,090 
66,134 468,711 1,138 869 
54,713 383, 833 274 +2,015 
32,556 322,319 1,286 +8, 519 
32,488 250,960 oe +1, 284 
41,580 281,076 +1,128 











293,983 

















9,843,144| 4,860,254; 4,982,890 1,276,267 
9,620,237| 4,910,273} 4,709,964 1,090, 830 
9,591,525| 5,065,101} 4,526,424 17,056,234 
9,278,298|  %4,845,175|  4,433,123| 21,139,372 
9,126,467| 4,789,668} 4,336,799 1,216, 788 
9,255,184 | 4,752,324] 4,502,860 ” 856,382 
8,185,473| 4,421,670} 3,763,803 646,278 
7,494,968| 4,332,992} 3,161,976 808,027 
6,781,817| 3,951,402} 2,830,415 794,778 
6,608,042| 3,935,293] 2,672,749 790,310 





847, 741 833,583 14,158 87,110 
705,877 696,274 9,603 66,356 
731,747 718,925 12,822 55,252 
520,965 496,975 23,990 104,310 
464,433 443,951 20,482 70,681 
374,701 363,598 11,103 66,134 
309, 967 302, 448 7,519 54,713 
252,176 249, 562 2,614 32,556 
291,296 288, 548 2,748 32,488 
, , , 














7 17,972 68,919 cy -2,264 67,993 40,554 27,439 16,634 
7 18,404 75,885 Ge 42,111 78,428 66,046 12, 382 17,972 
7 20,430 61, 8% 5 +762 64,687 38, 867 25,820 18,404 
6 14,203 60,673 248 1,024 53,670 29,819 23,851 20,430 
7 18,235 61,496 10 ~430 65,108 54,431 10,677 14,203 
7 13,616 62,453 387 -146 58,075 51,333 6,742 18,235 
7 15,577 47,949 pre +1,590 51,500 29,026 22,474 13,616 
7 13,106 39,015 <7 -1,173 35,371 21,685 13,686 15,577 
7 16,078 46,848 ata -793 49,027 40,511 8,516 13,106 
7 8,047 43,553 1,727 42,353 39,602 33,346 6,256 16,078 





December 


Avueéust, 1953 


reports 
*pifference is due to the fact that beginning with January 1950, 11 additional plants were added to the survey. 
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DC-3 sprays range land in Montana for control of grasshoppers. 


Entomologists study 
eight pesticides in 
Montana, Arizona 


Newer Insecticides Tested 
For Grasshopper Control 


ESTS with newer insectici- 

dal materials against grass- 

hoppers have been made reg- 
ularly during 1950, 1951 and 1952 
in Montana and Arizona. 

Last month a Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine re- 
port told of effectiveness of eight 
pesticides in controlling grasshop- 
pers under various conditions. 

The report was prepared by O. L. 
Barnes, F. T. Cowan, E. J. Hin- 
man, N. J. Nerney and Lee Seaton 
of the Division of Cereal and For- 
est Insect Investigations. 

Summary of their report, while 
not to be construed as recommen- 
dations of the insecticides for gen- 
eral use, should be of interest to 
members of the pesticide industry. 
It follows: 

Aldrin—at 0.5 ounce per acre 
was unsatisfactory. A dosage of 
one ounce gave satisfactory kills 
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only in short, green to drying al- 
falfa. At the time of application, 
the grasshoppers were young. Two 
ounces generally was satisfactory. 
Both one- and two-ounce dosages 
gave better results in solutions 
than in emulsions. The kill with 
emulsions was generally lowest in 
very dry and hot weather. [n air- 
craft applications the kill decreased 
when the plane was forced to fly 
above 15 to 20 feet. There was 
little difference between 0.5 and 
one gallon per acre of oil solutions 
containing two ounces of aldrin 
when applied by aircraft. 
Dieldrin—in emulsion tested at 
dosages of one, two and three 
ounces per acre in 1950 showed 
little difference in the average kills. 
In 1951 ground application of 0.5, 
0.75 and one ounce in emulsion and 
oil solution gave about the same 
average mortality—92 per cent. 


Kills from aircraft applications on 
range were 97 to 99 per cent. The 
0.75- and one-ounce dosages in 
emulsion did not give satisfactory 
kills in dry alfalfa at high tem- 
peratures in Arizona. 

Heptachlor—gave satisfac- 
tory kills at dosages of one, two, 
three, four, six and eight ounces 
per acre in green to drying alfalfa 
under cool temperatures. The two 
lowest dosages were unsatisfactory 
in drying to dry alfalfa under mod- 
erate to high temperatures, and 
the three highest dosages were un- 
satisfactory under dry, hot condi- 
tions of midsummer. The four- 
ounce dosage gave highly satisfac- 
tory kills in aircraft applications on 
range land. 

Compound 1189—gave satis- 
factory kills at 0.75 and one pound 
per acre, particularly when applied 
during dry, hot weather. It also 
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showed promise of good residual 
action. 

CS-708—at a dosage of 0.75 
pound per acre gave satisfactory 
kills in green alfalfa, but decreased 
in effectiveness in drying and dry 
alfalfa under dry, hot conditions. 

Lindane—at 0.5 pound per acre 
in emulsion was satisfactory in 
alfalfa in early spring tests in Ari- 
zona, but was unsatisfactory at 0.5 
and 0.75 pound under hot, dry con- 
ditions in July. The one-pound 
dosage gave satisfactory ‘kills in 
early fall tests on alfalfa in Ari- 
zona, as did the 0.4-pound dosage 
in range land in Montana. 

Methoxychlor—at three pounds 
per acre in emulsion gave satisfac- 
tory kills in spring tests, but both 
three- and four-pound dosages were 
unsatisfactory under hot, dry con- 
ditions in Arizona. Moderate to 
severe burning to alfalfa was noted 
in the later tests. 

EPN—at six ounces per acre was 
satisfactory in spring tests in Ari- 
zona, but a two-ounce dosage in the 
same tests was unsatisfactory. 


Baits 

Baits containing aldrin, dieldrin 
and heptachlor at one and two 
ounces per 100 pounds of bran 
gave higher kills than baits con- 
taining four and eight ounces of 
chlordane when spread in green 
alfalfa in May and June. Aldrin, 
dieldrin and chlordane baits con- 
tinued to kill six to seven days. 
Grasshopper kills from all baits 
were higher in July and August. 
Baits containing one ounce of al- 
drin per 100 pounds of bran gave 
a kill of 70 to 75 per cent when 
spread at 10 pounds per acre. At 
five and 7.5 pounds the kills were 
somewhat less. There was little 
difference in the kills obtained be- 
tween wet and dry bait. 

In Montana pear pomace and 
orange meal were tested as carriers 
for the toxicant in comparison with 
bran in dry baits. Pear-pomace 
bait gave the highest average kill 
and was apparently more palata- 
ble to grasshoppers than either bran 
or orange meal. 

* * * 


Main objective of the research 
in 1950, according to the report, 
was to obtain information on al- 
drin and to establish minimum ef- 
fective dosages of the insecticide. 

Tests were planned to compare 
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various dosages applied in solutions 
or emulsions on small plots with 
ground equipment and on Jarge 
plots with aircraft. Effectiveness 
of the pesticide at different seasons 
and under different crop conditions 
was given particular attention. 
Other objectives were to make pre- 
liminary tests of dieldrin, hepta- 
chlor, compound 1189, CS-708 (di- 
lan), lindane and methoxychlor. 

In 1951 attention was focused on 
the problem of finding minimum 
effective dosages of dieldrin and 
heptachlor and to obtain more data 
on the minimum effective dosage 
of aldrin. Testing of compound 
1189 and CS-708 was continued. 

Last year the objective of the 
entomologists was to continue test- 
ing of minimum effective dosages 
of heptachlor and to establish an 
effective dosage of EPN. 

A detailed report of their tests 
and findings with each of the chem- 
icals summarized follows: 


Aldrin 

In 102 trials in which aldrin was 
applied at two ounces per acre, the 
average mortality after three—four 
days was 87 per cent. This in- 
cluded 18 applications by airplane 
on 40-acre plots and 84 by turbine 
blower on plots of 114, 2% and five 
acres. In eight trials by airplane 
1.5 ounces gave an average kill of 
85 per cent. In 73 trials, six of 
which were by airplane, one ounce 
gave an average kill of 79 per cent. 
In 15 trials 0.5 ounce gave 74 per 
cent kill. Three ounces in nine 


trials gave a kill of 97 per cent. 

These data show little difference 
between dosages of 1.5 and two 
ounces per acre. In the 1950 air- 
plane tests in Montana, where both 
dosages were used, the difference 
was somewhat greater. The two- 
ounce dosage gave an average kill 
of 81 per cent and the 1.5-ounce 
dosage 85 per cent. After five— 
seven days the two-ounce dosage 
averaged 88 per cent and the 1.5- 
ounce dosage 83 per cent. At the 
end of the test the respective popu- 
lations, measured by the pointer 
method, were 0.9 and 1.8 grass- 
hoppers per square yard. 

Dosages of one and two ounces 
per acre were compared in green to 
dry alfalfa in Arizona. In green 
alfalfa one ounce gave an average 
kill after three-four days of 88 per 
cent in 17 trials. Two ounces was 
slightly better at 91 per cent in 
the same number of trials. In 14 
trials with each dosage in drying 
alfalfa the kills were slightly higher 
and in about the same proportion. 
One ounce killed an average of 89 
per cent and two ounces, 93 per 
cent. In dry alfalfa both dosages 
were less effective. In 13 trials one 
ounce dropped to 64 per cent and 
two ounces to 72 per cent. 

Large-scale spraying operations 
—In 1950 approximately 5,000 
acres of range land in Montana and 
Wyoming were treated with two 
ounces of aldrin in one gallon of 
emulsion per acre. A Navy N3N 
biplane powered by a 450-horse- 
power engine and equipped with a 


Another effective means of spraying insecticides for grasshopper control. 
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§-4 Dithane Booklet 


“Dithane Fungicide for Crop Disease 
Control” is the title of a new folder 
from Rohm & Haas Co. It contains a 
spraying and dusting guide for field 
crops as well as a description of many 
of the diseases affecting crops. The 
company says Dithane alone will, in 
many cases, safeguard fields effectively 
and economically. Code Number 8-4. 


8-5 Gortite Sleeves 

If you are interested in making your 
machinery last longer and work harder, 
you'll want to see literature on Gortite 
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sleeves, according to A & A Manufac- 
turing Co., which makes them. An illus- 
trated bulletin from the company shows 
them in use on many kinds of machinery. 
Code Number 8-5. 


8-6 Fertilizer Equipment 


Now available from Link-Belt Co. is 
a new book illustrating its services and 
equipment for the fertilizer industry. 
Typical arrangements for processing 
such materials as ammonium nitrate, 
superphosphate, triple superphosphate 
and granulated mixed fertilizer are 
shown in the 16-page book. Code Num- 
ber 8-6. 


8-7 Richardson Feeder 
Phosphate rock, chemical materials 





and fertilizers all can be handled with a 
Richardson vibrating feeder. The com- 
pany claims many advantages for its 
new feeder—it takes up little space, is 
inexpensive to operate, is exceptionally 
quiet and, if need be, will even feed up- 
hill, according to company literature. 


Code Number 8-7. 


8-8 Drum Handling Attachment 

A semi-automatic horizontal drum 
handling attachment, which quickly and 
easily can adjust itself to a variety of 
drum sizes, now is being made by Clark 
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Equipment Co., company literature 
states. The attachment, which is com- 
pletely interchangeable among Clark’s 
entire line of fork trucks, can handle 
drums ranging in over-all length from 
26 to 38 inches. Code Number 8-8. 


8-9 Monsanto Solvents 

Herbicide formulators should be in- 
terested in a new bulletin from Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. on its two new sol- 
vents. The chemicals, phenylcyclo- 
hexane and bicyclohexyl, have favora- 
ble odor and toxicity characteristics. 
The former has both aromatic and ali- 
phatic properties and good electrical re- 
sistance. Both are colorless oils. Code 
Number 8-9. 


8-10 Nonisols 

Literature and samples of Nonisols 
are available from Alrose Chemical Co. 
The Nonisols are nonionic surface active 
fatty acid esters of higher polyglycols 
and possess comparatively low melting 
points, high boiling points and low 
vapor pressure. Nonisol 210 is useful in 
pesticide formulations. Code Number 
8-10. 


8-11 Bagpaker 

Better protection and faster packaging 
at lower cost—that’s what the Model 
ET Bagpaker offers, according to its 
manufacturer, International Paper Co. 
The machine is quickly adjustable for 
bags of from 25 to 100 pound capacity, 
is completely portable and can handle 
15 bags per minute with one operator 
when filled bags are continuously de- 
livered to conveyor, according to com- 
pany literature. Code Number 8-11. 


8-12 Spensol Solutions 

There are many good reasons for 
Spensol’s popularity among mixers from 
coast-to-coast, according to Spencer 
Chemical Co., which makes the nitrogen 
solutions. They are described in tech- 
nical literature from the company. An 
added feature at Spencer is the technical 
service provided free to members of the 
industry. Code Number 8-12. 


8-13 Hayward Buckets 

Severe superphosphate digging and 
handling can be done with a Hayward 
Class ‘‘K” Clam Shell, The Hayward 
Co. states. Information on this and 
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other buckets of interest to farm chem. 
icals manufacturers is available. Code 
Number 8-13. 


8-14 Roller Mills 

Phosphate rock, limestone and othe 
non-metallic minerals can be finely o, 
semi-finely ground with its roller mills, 
according to Bradley Pulverizer Co, 
Fineness of 20 to 325 mesh and capaci. 
ties of one to 50 tons per hour can be 
obtained from the mills, company litera. 
ture states. Code Number 8-14. 


8-15 Laboratory Equipment 
Latest design in specialized furniture 
and equipment for an agricultpral lab. 
oratory is shown in a new six-page 
illustrated booklet from Laboratory Con- 
struction Co. Pictured in the booklet is 
the new Colorado Department of Agri. 
culture Laboratory, which the company 
helped plan. Code Number 8-15. 


8-16 Fertilizer Spreader 

A new fertilizer spreader—one which 
operates easily, economically and accu- 
rately, guaranteed to spread any type 
of commercial fertilizer—is described in 
a booklet from Highway Equipment Co,, 
Inc. It’s called “The New Leader’ 
combination commercial fertilizer and 
lime spreader. The literature is avail- 
able to interested members of the indus- 
try. Code Number 8-16. 


8-17 Fischbein Closer 
The Fischbein Portable bag closer 
weighs only 1014 pounds and is a truly § 
portable unit, literature from the com- 
pany states. It is claimed to be the low- 
est priced bag closure on the market. 
It needs no installation and is ready to § 
be plugged into any outlet. Code Num- 

ber 8-17. 


8-18 Facts on Santomerse 

Increasing interest in wetting agents 
for fertilizers makes the recently issued 
Monsanto booklet describing its product 
Santomerse an important item for your 
consideration. The booklet answers the 
19 most frequently asked questions on 
the use of the agents to speed reaction 
and improve texture of fertilizer mix- 
tures. It points out that the addition 
of one pound of Santomerse No. 1 Spray 
Dried per ton of fertilizer permits proper 
reactions to take place in optimum time 
without addition of excess water. Code 
Number 8-18. 


Reader Service inquiries will 
be honored up to six months 
after date of publication of the 
magazine in which they appear. 
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boom-type sprayer was used in all 
tests. This plane could be cali- 
brated to deliver 0.5 to one gallon 
of spray per acre in 50- or 75-foot 
strips. 

Results were uniformly good, 
and populations were reduced to 
less than one grasshopper per 
square yard in all but one area. 
There apparently the combination 
of the tall cottonwood trees, forcing 
high flight of the plane, and the 
tall, lush growth of grass, hinder- 
ing penetration of the spray to 
creek bottoms, contributed to the 
partial failure. Results were satis- 
factory on bench lands bordering 
the creek bottoms, in more typical 
range grasses. 

In addition to the operations in 
Montana and Wyoming, 40,600 
acres were sprayed in Graham 
County, Ariz., in a joint operation 
by the Bureau and the Arizona 
Commission of Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

Sprays were applied by seven 
commercial and one Bureau-owned 
aircraft. Aldrin dissolved in kero- 
sene was used at two ounces in 0.5 
or one gallon of spray per acre. 
Flights were at low altitude, under 
20 feet, except once or twice, when 


the pilots were forced to 50 feet or 
higher by rough terrain or trees. 
The sprays were applied in 50-foot 
strips. 

Kills in three days ranged from 
67 to 99 per cent, with an average 
of 91 per cent for 11 observation 


stations. Kills in five days were 
higher, with an overall average of 
97 per cent. Population estimates 
five days after treatment showed 
1.25 grasshoppers per square yard. 
One small area where high airplane 
flight was necessary showed only 
partial control and was resprayed. 
Results with 0.5 and one gallon of 
spray were almost identical. 


Dieldrin 


In 1950 dieldrin was tested at 
dosages of one, two and three 
ounces per acre in Arizona. In 18 
trials at one ounce the average kill 
after three-four days was 95 per 
cent and in the same number of 
trials at two ounces, 97 per cent. 
Three ounces gave an average kill 
of 99 per cent in seven trials. Be- 
cause all three dosages gave ap- 
proximately the same kill the two 
higher ones were not tested further. 

In 59 trials including applica- 
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Here’s the deadly foe of alfalfa and other crops. Entomologists con- 
ducted tests with many recently developed pesticides to seek control. 


tions in alfalfa and range grass by 
aircraft and turbine blower, one 
ounce per acre gave an average 
kill after three-four days of 93 per 
cent; at 0.75 ounce the average kill 
was 92 per cent in 43 trials and at 
0.5 ounce it was 93 per cent in 20 
trials. There was no difference be- 
tween the average kills of the three 
dosages. 

Dosages of 0.75 and one ounce 
per acre were compared in green to 
dry alfalfa in Arizona. In green 
alfalfa 0.75 ounce gave an average 
kill of 97 per cent in eight trials 
and one ounce 95 per cent in 15 
trials. In drying alfalfa the aver- 
age kill for 0.75 ounce in seven 
trials was 96 per cent and for one 
ounce, 97 per cent in 13 trials. In 
dry alfalfa at higher temperatures 
the 0.75-ounce dosage gave only 
65 per cent kill in six trials. The 
kill from the one-ounce dosage was 
also much lower, averaging 83 per 
cent in 11 trials. A dosage of 0.5 
ounce was not tested under dry, 
hot conditions in Arizona. Emul- 
sions were used in all of the tests 
on alfalfa. 

In range lands in Montana all 
three dosages—one, 0.75 and 0.5 
ounce per acre—gave average kills 
of 95 per cent or better when ap- 
plied in solutions by turbine blower 
or aircraft. The application by 
turbine blower gave slightly lower 
kills than those by aircraft. 


Heptachlor 
In 1950 tests were made witb an 


emulsifiable concentrate containing 
42 per cent of technical hepta- 
chlor. In 1951 and 1952 the mate- 
rial supplied by the manufacturer 
for testing was an emulsifiable con- 
centrate containing 35 per cent of 
a product reported to be 70 per 
cent heptachlor and 30 per cent 
chlordane isomer. Two pounds of 
technical heptachlor per gallon was 
guaranteed. Because of this change 
in the basic formulation the re- 
sults of the 1950 tests are not di- 
rectly comparable with those made 
in 1951 and 1952. 

In 1950 in 28 trials of hepta- 
chlor applied at one ounce per acre 
in emulsions in alfalfa and range 
grass the average kill after three— 
four days was 80 per cent; the two- 
ounce dosage in the same number 
of trials gave an average kill of 86 
per cent and the three-ounce dos- 
age in nine trials, 98 per cent. All 
dosages showed a tendency toward 
lower kills in dry alfalfa under 
higher temperatures later in the 
season. Applications on range land 
gave kills three per cent below the 
general average for alfalfa for dos- 
ages of one and two ounces. 

In 1951 dosages of four, six, 
eight and 12 ounces per acre of 
heptachlor in emulsion were ap- 
plied in alfalfa in Arizona by tur- 
bine blower. In 13 trials the four- 
ounce dosage gave average kills of 
80 per cent, six ounces gave 88 per 
cent and eight ounces 89 per cent. 
In one trial a 12-ounce dosage gave 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials .-S@QQD2.. Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. CAIRO, ILL. 
JACKSON, MISS. CABLE ADDRESS: 


TAMPA, FLA. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO CAIRO, ILL. 
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A 16 per cent increase... 


Potash Production, 
Sales Up in 1952 


OMESTIC production of 
marketable potassium salts 
reached a new high in 1952, 

increasing more than 16 per cent 
above the 1951 production, accord- 
ing to reports by producers to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Sales and apparent consumption 
of potassium salts both increased in 
1952, 12 per cent and four per cent 
respectively, compared with 1951. 
Stocks in producers’ hands at the 
end of 1952, more than double the 
1951 figure, were 171,807 short 
tons with a K,O content of 99,061 





Prepared by E. Robert 
Ruhlman and G. E. Tucker 
under the supervision of W. 
F. Dietrich, Chief, Ceramic 
ands Fertilizer Materials 
Branch, Minerals Division, 
June 1953. 











Both imports and exports of 
potash materials were down in 
1952. Imports totaled 363,898 
tons (190,862 tons K,O) compared 
to 574,361 tons (313,617 tons KO) 
in 1951. 

Import statistics in 1952 list 


East and West Germany sepa- 
rately. West Germany, East Ger- 
many, France, Spain and Chile, 
respectively, supplied 32, 27, 19, 11 
and 8 per cent of the total United 
States imports of potash. Exports 
of potash materials totaled 101,- 
200 tons, 19 per cent less than in 
1951, with more than 97 per cent 
goihg to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Production of higher-analysis 
materials continued to increase and 
was 86 per cent of the total potas- 
sium salts produced in the United 
States. Production of the lower 
grade muriate (49-50 per cent 











| TABLE 1— Salient statistics of the potash industry in the United States, 1950-1952 





1950 


1951 1952 





Production of potassium salts 


Sales of potassium salts by 
producers 


Value at plant 
Average per ton 
Imports of potash 
materials 


| ES hn nee short tons. . 


Approximate equivalent K;0.. 


Approximate equivalent K,0... 


2,242,647 
.. Short tons. . 1,287,724 
short tons. . 
.short tons. . 


2,221,920 
1,276,164 
$39,774,447 
$17.90 
381,490 


short tons. . 


2,474,870 
1,420,323 


2,866,462 
1,665,113 


2,451,913 
1,408,408 
$44,788,880 
$18.27 


2,757,252 
1,598,354 
$53,754,316 
$19.50 


574,361 363,898 


Approximate equivalent K,0... 


Exports of potash materials 


Approximate equivalent K,O°.. . 


.short tons. . 


short tons. . 
.short tons. . 


Apparent consumption of potassium 
short tons. . 
Approximate equivalent K,O....short tons. . 


200,529 
$13,993,974 
117,137 
65,047 
$5,534,176 


2,486,273 
1,411,646 


313,617! 
$18,543,112 
124,211! 
68,654! 
$7,593,646! 


2,902,063! 
1,653,371! 


190,862 
$13,102,739 
101,200 
56,281 
$4,836,659 


3,019,950 
1,732,935 





IRevised figure. 
°Estimate by Bureau of Mines. 








3Quantity sold by producers, plus imports, minus exports. 
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KO) manure salts, sulfate of pot- 
ash and sulfate of potash-mag- 
nesia all decreased in 1952. Pro- 
duction of manure salts dropped 
from a high of 260,339 tons in 
1948 to 8,409 tons in 1952. 
California, New Mexico and 
Utah continued to supply the 
major portion of the domestic pro- 
duction of potash. New Mexico 


supplied more than 88 per cent of 
the domestic potash marketed in 
the United States and a fifth 
major producer began operations 
in that state late in 1952. The pot- 
ash producing companies in the 
United States in 1952, by states, 
were as follows: 
California—American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. and A. M. Blumer. 


Maryland—North American Ce- 
ment Corp. 

Michigan—Dow Chemical Co. 

New Mexico—Duval Sulphur & 
Potash Co., International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Potash Co. of 
America, The Southwest Potash 
Corp. and United States Potash 
Co., Inc. 

Utah—Bonneville, Ltd. 











TABLE 5—World: production of potassium salts and equivalent K,O, by countries’, 
1947-52, in metric tons? (Compiled by Helen L. Hunt) 





1947 1948 1949 





Potassium Equivalent Potassium Equivalent Potassium Equivalent 























Country! salts K,0 salts K,O salts K,0 
North America: United States........... 1,728,882 934,282 1,939,998 1,034,077 1,865,715 1,014,586 
South America: Chile... ................ 3,259 900 6,655 1,913 5,020 1,422 
Europe: ; | 
ee 4,168,725 632,844 4,470,260 683,585 5,285,649 798,510 | 
Germany: | 
VU OINMIIRG 6 ine saicss sions cc oes es 3,455,586 342,409 5,276,348 538,507 7,290,000 748,800 | 
ee (3) 720,000! (3) 823,000* (3) (8) | 
ol eh leet iletrata a gp igs wicca ng 917,865 195,892 992,743 151,185 918,156 151,542 | 
Asia: 
SRN Ee Per a, fe eS a eb ke ene 4,211 2,032 3,020 2,540 6,456 3,048 | 
EUR Sree. a isp peed Satis 123,163 60.830 9,724° poe © Sane. en | 
| NN Se oro ee eM abc es 2,259 135 1,984 120* 3,344 213 
SR ee aii hoes dpeenn’  “sxbors 115 (3) 420 203 | 
| Australia: 
en 406 30 712 53 436 33 
Western Australia..................... 34,882 572 39,759 652 32,782 1,471 | 
Misti MORNEEI) © ake chs ee cb 3,000,000 .......... 3,500,000 ...... 3,900,000 | 
1950 1951 1952 | 
Potassium Equivalent Potassium Equivalent Potassium Equivalent | 
Country! salts K.O salts K:O salts K,0 | 
North America: United States........... 2,034,485 1,168,197 2,245,153 1,288,489 2,600,397 1,510,557 | 
South America: Chile................... (3) 1,442 (3) (3) (8) (3) | 
Europe: | 
eC ee a ee 5,562,000 1,017,800 5,518,800 987,600 6,200,000‘ 1,054,000 | 
Germany: 
| ee a ea eee 8,927,219 1,094,286 10,847,520 1,323,913 12,585,300 1,553,700 | 
EE OT eee (3) (3) (8) (3) (3) (8) | 
RR ere enlist Oc Sy a ae 1,013,333 161,619 1,058,884 172,870 1,052,016 172,644 
Asia: 
MR i Dc ne et rea ty eben Si 5,989 2.743 6,486 3,251 (3) (3) 
A ee nee Ber) ett Oi, ad RE a (1 BAe 
DRS hee oc ca Reena Bae KG aah 3,396 203 3,897 (3) 2,614 157 
} Africa: Eritrea.......................... 555 ea Meine ee ia ere 
Australia: 
ee 406 30 156 34 425! 30! 
Western Australia..................... 919 eI ca eee ae ta mer eta | AL Sia 
Total (estimate)................... Ps 4,500,000 ...... 4,900,000 _......... 5,500,000 | 
‘In addition to countries listed, China, Ethiopia, Italy, Korea, and U. S. S. R., are reported to produce potash 
salts, but statistics of production are not available; estimates by senior author of chapter included in total. 
~~ This table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous potassium salts chapters. 
’Data not available; estimate by author of the chapter included in total. 
‘Estimate. 
‘Year ended June 30 of year stated; 1947-48 is for Palestine. Extracted from waters of Dead Sea. 
‘Production ceased April 1948, due to damage to the plant of Palestine Potash Ltd. 
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Automatic controls safeguard every 
foot of kraft manufacture, to assure that 
your exacting specifications are fully met. 








Block-long Fourdriniers sitting side by side turn out an endless strip of kraft 24 hours per day, 7daysperweek, At “dry end”’ of Fourdrinier, water con- 

365 days per year. At ‘‘wet end” above, kraft is 96% water, 4% pulp. Scene is at modern Florida mill where tent has been reduced to proper 6%. 

Hudson Multiwall Sacks are made. Crane removes kraft for rewinding, slit- 
ting, and humidity-guarded storage. 


Here is why HUDSON can 
guarantee Multiwall Sacks 
against breaking on your packer 


REASON NUMBER > HUDSON MAKES ITS OWN KRAFT 


Last year this Hudson mill made enough kraft to lay a 20-foot strip several times around 
the world. Hudson is a veteran of 31 years in kraft manufacture...but its Multiwall Sack 
mill is virtually new—with outstandingly advanced equipment. 

By making its own kraft, Hudson exerts iron-clad control of Multiwall Sack quality and 
delivery schedules. This is another reason why Hudson guarantees to replace without cost 
all Hudson Multiwall Sacks that fail on your packing or closing machines. 


 MUTIWALL SAK 


¥ 






SEND TODAY: How to store your sacks 

: : for maximum performance 
Profusely illustrated folder shows you 
the scientific way to store your sacks. 
Step by step procedures that improve 
the performance of your sacks by 
up-to-minute storage methods. 
No obligation. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW to . 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. 236, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22, for literature and full information. 










the World’s most fully 


GUARANTEED, 










NAME 








COMPANY 





STREET 





it 


" HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP., Dept. 236, 
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TABLE 2.—Potassium salts produced in the United States, 1950-52, 
by grades, in short tons 





Grade 1950 1951 1952 





| . 
Muriate of potash: 
| 60-62 per cent K.O minimum! 
18-50 per cent K.O minimum 
Manure salts 


2,468,436 
150,959 
8,409 
238,658 


2,047,793 
155,797 
19,775 
251,505 


1,846,459 
151,547 
21,532 
223,109 





2,242,647 2,474,870 2,866,462 





1Includes refined potash and some 93-96 per cent KC]. 


TABLE 3.—Production and sales of Potassium salts in New Mexico, 1948-52, 
in short tons 





Marketable potash salts 





Crude salts! 





Mine Production Production 











K.O K;,O 


Year 


Gross 
weight 


equiv- 
alent 


Gross 
weight 


equiv- 
alent 


Gross 
weight 


equiy- 
alent 


Value 





1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 


5,108,372 
4,852,903 
5,802,004 
6,615,891 
7,852,732 


1,069,675 
1,018,886 
1,198,021 
1,349,572 
1,644,034 


1,841,054 
1,733,739 
1,904,565 
2,138,439 
2,530,596 


964,940 
927,621 
1,086,996 
1,223,139 
1,468,029 


1,850,976 
1,744,427 
1,878,094 
2,126,391 
2,439,042 


967,945 
932,497 
1,072,772 
1,217,617 


$29,177,328 


27,950,111 
31,944,365 
37,209,740 


1,411,125 46,385,452 








TABLE 4.—Potash materials imported for consumption in the United States, 
by major world producers, 1948-52, in short tons (U.S. Department of Commerce) 


1952 





1948 1949 1950 1951 


Country 





27,965 
70,728 
96,871 
116,046 
40,656 
11,632° 


20,434 
63,534 
188,410 


12,305 
59,193 
372,409 


aa ak Curlin das hee i 64 6,970 
17,883 29,602 

East Germany 14,230 660 

West Germany 

94,878 

35,5764 


95 87 
20,618? 6.400 


49,272 
59,840° 


| Other countries! 





52,890 43,719 


574,361 363,898 


381,490 








1For detailed breakdown by countries see Minerals Yearbook. 
2Includes 14,275 short tons from U. S. S. R. 

‘Includes 32,554 tons from Poland-Danzig and 17,974 tons from U. S. S. R. 

‘Includes 11,755 tons from Poland-Danzig and 13,906 tons from Belgium-Luxembourg. 
‘Includes 5,477 tons from Netherlands and 2,174 tons from Belgium-Luxembourg. 
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New York 


July 10, 1953 
Sulfate of Ammonia 

The domestic price schedule re- 
mains unchanged compared with 
last year, with the exception of two 
points advancing price $2 per ton 
and one point lowering price $1 per 

ton. Demand is slow at present. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
A good demand still exists for 
this material and shipments are 
going forward against current 
orders. 


Urea 
Some domestic producers ad- 
vanced the price of this material 
$10 per ton, effective July 1, with 
the result that the imported ma- 
terial is quoted at about $135 per 
ton at the ports. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 

Prices of this material range 
from $3.75 to $4.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($4.56 to $5.16 per unit N), 
according to shipping point. <A 
certain amount of interest has been 
shown by buyers for nearby ship- 
ment but not much interest is noted 
for future. 


Castor Pomace 
With the active fertilizer season 
over, price of this material has been 
reduced to from $31 to $32 per ton, 
f.o.b. production points, with better 
buying interest noted. 


Organics 

Organic fertilizer = materials 
showed a rather weak tendency 
price-wise but a good amount of 
buying was noted at present re- 
duced prices, with some buyers of 
the opinion decline has gone far 
enough and they want to get in at 
the present market level. Tankage 
and blood were quoted at $4.50 to 
$5 per unit of ammonia ($5.47 to 
$6.08 per unit N), f.o.b. eastern 
points and soybean meal remained 
at approximately $66 per ton, in 
bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, II). Linseed 
meal was slightly easier in price 
and cottonseed meal still was being 
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sold by government agencies. Feed 
buyers were showing more interest 
because of drought conditions in 
the southwest. 


Fish Meal 
With fishing reported better than 
two weeks ago, more of this ma- 
terial was available for quick ship- 
ment with last sales at $125 per ton 
for the scrap and $5 per ton more 
for the meal. 


Bone Meal 
Some scattered sales have been 
made of this materia]. With prices 
about $20 per ton cheaper than a 
year ago, a few buyers are taking 
on a limited amount of material for 
next season’s use. 


Hoof Meal 
This material sold slightly lower 
at $6 per unit of ammonia ($7.29 
per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago, for 
prompt shipment. Demand is fair. 


Superphosphate 

Domestic 20 per cent superphos- 
phate was raised by the producers 
2 cents to 5 cents per unit accord- 
ing to shipping points, effective 
July 1, because of the increase in 
costs, mainly due to increased price 
of sulfur. Material is plentiful for 
nearby shipment. Triple super- 
phosphate advanced from 91 cents 
per unit to 98 cents per unit, f.o.b. 
Tampa, Fla., in bulk. 


Potash 
Producers report a large amount 
of contracts placed for the coming 
season at unchanged prices com- 
pared with last year. Some im- 
ported material continues to be 
offered, mostly at southern ports. 


Low Grade Organics 
Demand was limited for garbage 
tankage, sludge and similar ma- 
terials, but cocoa shells were mov- 
ing well because of limited produc- 
tion at this time of vear. 


Philadelphia 
July 10, 1953 
Market is very quiet. Substan- 
tial increases took place July 1 in 
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the prices of nitrate of ammonia, 
nitrogen solutions and urea. Nor- 
mal and triple superphosphate also 
were slightly advanced. However, 
cyanamid, castor pomace and ni- 
trogenous tankage prices are re- 
duced. The market for packing- 
house by-products presently is 
quite weak, in the absence of de- 
mand. The supply position of 
nitrate of ammonia remains ex- 
ceedingly tight, while sulfate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda and pot- 
ash are in ample supply. While 
recent sales of mixed goods have 
been behind 1952, the total present 
season up to June 1 is considerably 
ahead of the same eleven months 
in last year. 


Sulfate of Ammonia.— Market is 
seasonally quiet with normal with- 
drawals against contracts and sup- 
plies are sufficient to meet require- 
ments. No price changes have 
been announced. 


Nitrate of Ammonia. Demand 
continues ahead of production. 
New prices for domestic grade are 
quoted $68 to $70 per ton, depend- 
ing upon the producer; and Canada 
$77.50 per ton at producing plant. 


Nitrate of Soda. Demand is 
reasonably satisfactory for this 
time of the year. Supply is ade- 
quate and no price changes are re- 
ported. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone.—\n the 
absence of demand for blood and 
tankage the market remains nom- 
inal at $4.75 to $5 per unit am- 
monia ($5.77 to $6.08 per unit N), 
with steamed bone at $60. 


Castor Pomace—There is pro- 
nounced absence of interest in this 
material and price has been lowered 
to $32 per ton. 


Fish Scrap—The catch is re- 
ported fairly good but demand is 
very slow and price reductions are 
anticipated. 


Phosphate Rock—Market is re- 
ported stronger and movement 
satisfactory, but supply position is 
inclined to be somewhat tight. 


Superphosphate-—Price advance 


51 
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concrete silos 


Enjoy large-capacity, laborsaving stor- 
age and efficient materials handling fa- 
cilities for all present and future needs 
with a MARIETTA concrete stave silo. 
These large capacity silos can be used 
with any type of materials handling sys- 
tem; your present one, or any you plan 
to install. To get the facts about modern, 
efficient, low-cost storage and handling 
systems, write, now, to— 


the 


MARIETTA CONCRETE 


corp. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Race Road at Pulaski Hwy., Baltimore 21, Md 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
803 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Hollywood, Florida 














was less than expected and the 
normal grade is now quoted at 88 
cents to 91 cents per unit APA per 
ton, with triple at 98 cents per unit, 
f.o.b. production points. 


Potash-—Domestic — production 


has increased considerably and 
buyers are reportedly slow in re- 
newing their requirements con- 


tracts. Supply position is said to 
be quite comfortable. 


Charleston 
July 10, 1953 

Potash prices for the new season 
from domestic sources are practi- 
cally the same as last season but im- 
ported potash is slightly less than 
previous imported quotations by 
the same importers. Several forms 
of nitrogen have advanced in price 
over last season’s price. Both 
triple superphosphate and normal 
superphosphate, generally, are 
higher for the new season than last 
season. 

Organics —Activity in the or- 
ganics market has increased in the 
last few days as a result of the 
announcement of the new price of 
Chicago Sewage Sludge reported at 
$2.75 per unit of ammonia ($3.34 per 
unit N) and 50 cents per unit of 
APA. At the same time, domestic 
nitrogenous tankage is offered for 
summer, fall and spring shipment 
at prices ranging from $3.15 to 
$4.65 per unit of ammonia ($3.83 
to $5.65 per unit N), bulk, f.o.b. 
production points. Imported nitrog- 
enous is indicated at approximate- 
ly $5 to $5.35 per unit of ammonia 
($6.08 to $6.50 per unit N), in bags, 
c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 

Castor Pomace.— Rather little ac- 
tivity is noted in this market and 
prices are approximately $30 per 
ton in burlap or paper bags, seller’s 
option, f.o.b. northeastern produc- 
tion points. 

Blood—Unground bulk dried 
blood is indicated at Chicago at 
$4.75 to $5 per unit of ammonia 
($5.77 to $6.08 per unit N), and 
the New York market is around $5 
to $5.25 ($6.08 to $6.38 per unit N). 

Potash.— Prices as previously in- 
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dicated by domestic producers are 
unchanged and the majority of 
domestic users have contracted for 
their expected needs. No notice- 
able change is indicated in the 
price or supply of imported ma- 
terial. 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash.—This 
source of carbonate of potash, par- 
ticularly adaptable for use in to- 
bacco fertilizers, is available for 
prompt and future shipment at 
prices approximating the delivered 
cost of domestic sulfate of potash. 
Analysis currently is 38 per cent 
to 42 per cent K,O. 


Phosphate Rock—Market posi- 
tion continues firm and shipments 
steady. High-grade is shorter in 
supply than low-grade rock. 


Superphosphate—Demand _ for 
triple superphosphate, even at the 
advanced price of 98 cents per unit 
APA at Tampa, is very heavy 
but at this time of the year call for 
normal superphosphate is relatively 
slack. 

Sulfate of Ammonia.— Effective 
July 1, the price on sulfate of am- 
monia at Eldorado, Ark., advanced 
$2.50 to $49.50 and it is reported 
that this article at Chicago is up 
$2 to $47 bulk. A domestic pro- 
ducer is asking $50 per ton, bulk, 
at South Atlantic ports. Importers 
are generally asking $47 per ton 
f.o.b. cars South Atlantic ports and 
in the Gulf, for fall arrival. 


Nitrate of |Soda.—Imported 
stocks are adequate and demand 
slack at this time of the year. No 
change in prices has been an- 
nounced. 

Calcium Ammonium Nitrate.— 
Limited stocks continue available 
at major Atlantic and Gulf ports at 
$51.25 per ton, in bags, f.o.b. cars 
at dock at the ports. 


Ammonium Nitrate—This mar- 
ket continues tight and effective 
July 1 two more domestic pro- 
ducers have advanced their prices 
$4 f.o.b. Eldorado, Ark., and $5.20 
f.o.b. Etter, Tex., respectively, 
making the new prices $68 Eldo- 
rado and $70 Etter. 
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New Products 





Industrial News 


New Plants 


New Appointments 

















President Establishes 
Ag Advisory Commission 


Better coordination of the gov- 
ernment with the nation’s agri- 
culture should come about with 
establishment of a new commission 
by President Eisenhower. 

The president late last month 
issued an executive order estab- 
lishing an 18-man bi-partisan Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. 

Its purpose is to review national 
farm policies and the administra- 
tion of farm programs and to make 
recommendations to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the betterment 
of such policies and programs. 

The new commission is estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, re- 
placing a 14-man interim advisory 
agricultural committee appointed 
last December. 


Cyanamid Names Three 
Men To New Positions 


American Cyanamid Co. recent- 
ly appointed J. J. Fitzgerald, R. T. 
Lukat and H. E. Graulich to new 
positions with the company. 

Fitzgerald is assistant to the 
plant manager of the company’s 
new nitrogen plant under construc- 
tion near New Orleans. He joined 
American Cyanamid in 1949, 

Lukat, formerly with Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., has been named 
ammonia department superintend- 
ent and Graulich, production su- 
pervisor. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Graulich worked with Chem- 
ical Construction Corp. and Led- 
erle Laboratories Div. 


Gillespie Heads Sales 
Department for Swingfire 


John T. Gillespie Jr. is new sales 
manager of Swingfire Division of 
Devenco Incorporated. He will 
direct merchandising of the divi- 
sion’s “‘Swingfog”’ insecticide appli- 
cator and other Swingfire products. 
Gillespie’s headquarters will be in 
New York City. 
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George F. Leonard Ketires 
As Tobacco By-Products VP 


pence F. (“Grub”) Leonard, 
executive vice-president of 
Tobacco By-Products and Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Va., retired 
July 1 after 38 years with the cor- 
poration. 

He has been active in the pesti- 
cide industry for many years and 
was one of the founders of the 
Agricultural Insecticide & Fungi- 
cide Association, which later be- 
came the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. He was 
president of NAC for three years, 
and has served on numerous com- 
mittees, presently heading the NAC 
finance committee. 

Leonard was chairman of the 
Industry Committee of the OPA 
in Washington during World War 
II and later was a member of the 
industry over-all committee. He 
has been actively interested in de- 
veloping a better working relation- 
ship between the government and 
the pesticide industry. 

A native of Michigan, Leonard 
is a graduate of Michigan State 
College. After teaching school for 
two years, he joined the sales staff 
of Tobacco-By-Products in Louis- 
ville. He was named sales manager 
and later moved to Richmond as 
executive vice-president, the posi- 
tion he held at retirement. 

As a resident of Louisville, 





George F. Leonard 


Leonard was president of the 
Louisville Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation for ten years. He is a 
veteran of World War I and a 
member of the Entomological Soci- 
ety of America. 

“Grub’s” future plans are in- 
definite, but he plans to spend 
much of his time working with his 
orange trees in Florida and doing 
a little fishing. He expects to 
attend the NAC meeting at Spring 
Lake in September and also to 
keep in contact with the insecticide 
industry. 





Mueller Gets Position 
As Grace Technologist 


New chief technologist of Grace 
Chemical Co.’s $19 million nitrogen 
plant, now under construction near 
Memphis, is Max F. Mueller. 

Mueller formerly was chief engi- 
neer for J. T. Baker Co. and has 
been engaged in project and process 
engineering work for the chemical 
industry in Michigan, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 

Temporarily, he will be assigned 
to Grace’s New York development 





department until he takes up his 
duties as chief technologist. 


Universal Detergents 


Adds Sales Agencies 


Four new sales agencies have 
been appointed by Universal De- 
tergents, Inc. of Long Beach, Cal. 

Goldpar Distributors, New York; 
Martin Terr, Boston; George E. 
Moser & Son, Inc., Detroit and 
Edward J. Lewis Co., Chicago will 
represent the company, according 
to B. R. Bryant, general manager. 
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All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 


Tailings Pulverizers - Swing Hammer and Cage Type 
Acid Weigh Scales Vibrating Screens 











Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


FERTILIZER PLANT ee em 
ust Weigh Hoppers tching Hoppers 
EQUIPMENT Bucket Elevators Hoppers and Chutes 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Sudssidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
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New Nitrogen Solution 
Made By Nitrogen Div. 


Sodan, a new direct application 
nitrogen soJution—the first to con- 
tain nitrate of soda—was intro- 
duced last month by Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 

Special feature of the new solu- 
tion, according to the corporation, 
is its nitrate of soda content which 
characteristically gives crops a vig- 
orous growth, deep green foliage 
and the ability to resist bad weather 
and produce increased yields. 

The new solution is a clear, color- 
less liquid containing approximate- 
ly 20 per cent nitrogen. 


Shell Reports Dieldrin 
Granulated Successful 


Dieldrin granular formulations 
have been found to give new, im- 
proved control of a wide range of 
insects in home lawns, turf and 
nursery and greenhouse soils, ac- 
cording to Shell Chemical Corp.. 

The formulations recently re- 
ceived label acceptance from the 
USDA for use against lawn chinch 
bugs, white grubs, ants, Japanese 
beetle grubs and other turf pests. 

A five per cent granular dieldrin 
formulation is applied at the rate 
of one pound per 725 square feet 
for turf insect control, except in 
Florida where rates are slightly 
higher. They easily can be applied 
alone or in combination with ferti- 
izers, Shell states. 


Cushing Sales Head 
For Meyer Phosphatics 


Thomas R. Cushing will manage 
phosphatic fertilizer sales for Wil- 
son & Geo. Meyer & Co.'s ferti- 
lizer department, according to an 
announcement by L. N. West, exec- 
utive vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Cushing will be associated with 
Ralph S. Waltz, department man- 
ager, in the sales and distribution 
of the firm’s agricultural chemicals 
throughout the eleven western 
states. 
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New Davison Triple Super Plant 


Davison Chemical Corp.’s $12 
million plant for triple super- 
phosphate manufacture at Bartow, 
Fla. (above) is scheduled for com- 
pletion late this year. 

At right, the building most near- 
ly completed is a finished product 
warehouse, 325 feet long. Large 


concrete silos near center are for 
storage of phosphate rock. 

Erection of the main 
building, expected to have an an- 
nual capacity of 200,000 tons, re- 
cently was started adjoining the 


process 


silos. 





OEEC Discusses Pasture 
Fertilization at Meeting 


Pasture fertilization and grass- 
land renovation were subjects stud- 
ied at a course held May 18-23 by 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation’s working 
party on grassland improvement in 
Belgium. 

Following is a summary of some 
conclusions, recently released by 
the organization: 

More basic information is needed 
on the most efficient and economi- 
cal means of improving grassland 
and forage production. 

Grassland development, for years, 
has been concerned only with in- 
creasing starch and protein yield, 
though in some countries the im- 
portance of mineral balances now is 
recognized and research is being 
carried out. 

Research workers differ on the 
influence of mineral content of 
herbage to animal health. A semi- 


nar prepared by O. E. E. C. was 
suggested to enable workers to ex- 
change views on the subject. 

A further difference of opinion 
exists among research workers on 
methods to be used for soil testing 
and plant analysis. 

Of high importance to an im- 
provement plan is an adequate 
supply of valuable strains of grasses 
and legumes. An international ex- 
change of stock-seed or elite-seed of 
grasses was suggested. 


Sloan Goes To St. Regis 
Paper Canadian Branch 


Hugh W. Sloan, former vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
now is associated with St. Regis 
Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 

Sloan will assist Thomas H. 
Cosford, vice president and direc- 
tor of the parent company and vice 
president and managing director of 
the Canadian company. 
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respirator for protection against 
non-toxic dusts. 
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to-wear full-face 
protection for heavy 
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INAL plans for the National 

Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion’s big anniversary convention 
in September were announced by 
the organization late last month, 
with leading industry speakers and 
a panel on fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures highlighting the program. 

The convention, celebrating the 
20th anniversary of the pesticide 
trade organization, will be held at 
the Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J., Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 

Throughout the meeting special 
observance of the anniversary will 
be made, according to Lea Hitchner, 
executive secretary of NAC. 

Additional facilities for the con- 
vention will be available at the 
Monmouth Hotel. 

Members of the association will 
have their first opportunity to hear 
an address by an official of the new 
administration when J. Earl Coke, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, 
speaks before the session. 

Principles of merchandising 
chemicals to the American farmer 
will be set forth by W. R. Allstetter, 
vice president of the National 
Fertilizer Association, in another 
talk. 

Two other talks which should 
have special interest to delegates 
attending the convention will be 
given by Richard O. White and 
Dr. George L. McNew. 

White, chief of the registration 
section of the Insecticide Division, 
USDA, will air the major problems 
involved in registering pesticides. 
Dr. McNew, director of Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, 
N. Y., will discuss the importance 
and place of fungicides in agri- 
cultural production. 

George P. Larrick, deputy com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, will discuss the 
problems and relationships of the 
FDA to the pesticide industry and 
| the public. 

| In keeping with the anniversary 
theme of the convention, Brigadier 
'Geawal Joseph F. Battley, presi- 
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Program for Anniversary 
Meeting Announced by NAC 








dent of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association will cite 
some of the services a trade associ- 
ation can bring to its members and 
to the public. 

Speaking on the fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixture panel will be the 
following leaders in the field: 

Dr. M. D. Farrar, Head, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, S. 
C., Dr. Rodney C. Berry, state 
chemist, Virginia Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. C. C. Compton, 
Julius Hyman Div., Shell Chemical 
Corp. and Eugene Ordas, head of 
the product development division, 
Velsicol Corp. 

Dr. L. Gordon Utter, Diamond 
Alkali Organic Chemicals Division, 
Inc., will preside at the panel, with 
one more panel member to be 
selected. 

Other business scheduled for the 
three-day meeting includes election 
of officers and three members of the 
15-member board of directors. 
Board members who have com- 
pleted their terms are W. C. Ben- 
nett, president of Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corp.; J. Hallam Boyd, 
executive vice president of Com- 
mercial Chemical Co. and Ernest 
Hart, executive vice president of 
the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. 

Arthur W. Mohr, association 
president and president of Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., will 
address the convention on the 
opening day. 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of NAC, will follow with a re- 
port of the year’s activities. NAC 
Vice President Paul Mayfield, 
general manager of the Naval 
Stores Department, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., will preside. 

A reception for members and 
guests will be held the first evening. 
Special entertainment and dancing 
are scheduled for each evening 
throughout the meeting, with the 
annual golf tournament set for 
Thursday afternoon. 
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Bacpok starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world’s great paper producers. 


Bagpak quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than four 

hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 


of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 


When you study your paper bag requirements 
look for these special features: — 


Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpak development. 
Preform Top and Bottom—A Bagpok introduction. 
Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b, 
Assured paper supply. 

Range: of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 

Variation in plies to resist chemical and 
physical attack. 

And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 

capacities up to 350 tons a day. 


For full information write to Bagpak Division, 
International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. A-15 
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THERE’S A 
SPRAY NOZZLE 


Over 400 interchangeable orifice 
tips to fit any TeeJet Spray Nozzle 
. give you a choice to meet the 
“need of any crop and any type of 
spraying. Tip types include flat 
spray, hollow cone, full cone, and 
straight stream. Try TeeJet Spray 
hare _,. plu Nozzles . . . proved best in the 
° wenn w 1 apet —" field . . . guaranteed for exact a ai, 
* Handles textile and PO performance. 2,621,078 
o RELATED EQUIPMENT .. .. wide range 
: of related equipment such as BoomJet for 
Thoroughly-proved by thousands of users all over the world to ty single estes se ee spraying in pat- 
terns up to 66 feet wide ... GunJet spray 


be practical and efficient under varying conditions for constant : 
guns for spraying trees, cattle, and scrub 


or occasional use in large or small plants. ; ’ Mm growth ... and strainers, connectors and 
cS See ’ fittings. 
Address inquiries to: For Complete Information .. . write for Bulletin 58 


DAVE FISCHBEIN COMPANY, Industrial Sewing Machinery ze18.388 SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3280 Randolph Street ¢ Bellwood, Illinois © USA 
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Dept. 6E, 38 Glenwood Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 





ALEX M. McIVER Established 1915 H. H. McIVER 


ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 
SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Sulphate of Ammonia 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Castor Pomace 

® Potash 

® Calcium Ammonium Nitrate 

® Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


REPRESENTATIVES: MORGAN BROS. BAG COMPANY, 
BURLAP BAGS PAPER BAGS COTTON BAGS 


GROUND COTTON BUR ASH, 38/42% K:O POTASH 


Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 
Phones: L. D. 921-929 
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Chemical Industry Show 
Planned on Bigger Scale 


The 24th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, to be held in Phila- 
delphia’s Commercial Museum and 
Convention Hall, Nov. 30 to Dec. 
5, has been planned on a much 
broader pattern than the 1951 New 
York exposition. 

Exceptionally heavy attendance 
is expected by the exhibitors be- 
cause of the rapid penetration of 
chemistry into new industrial ap- 
plications and desire of manufac- 
turers to receive more information 
about significant developments of 
the past two years. 


Davison Sets Up Three 
Regional Sales Offices 


Three new sales offices have been 
established by the Industrial Chem- 
icals Division of Davison Chemical 
Corp. to enable the corporation to 
better serve and more frequently 
contact its customers, according to 
D. N. Hauseman, vice president. 

Resident field service engineers, 
C. E. Meginnis, C. Victor Bolles 
and E. Kyle Ruble, will direct the 
offices, located respectively at Chi- 
cago, Lake Charles, La. and Co- 
lumbus, O. 


Make Anhydrous Tanks 


Anhydrous ammonia tanks, of 
500 and 1000 gallon capacity, are 
being manufactured by the Board- 
man Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The tanks have hemispherical 
heads, are designed for 250 p. s. 1. 
working pressure, bear the Nation- 
al Board of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspectors stamp of approval 
and meet all state requirements for 
this type of vessel, the company 
reports. 

Baffles and supporting feet are 
featured for easy truck or trailer 
mounting. 

The tanks are finished with 
aluminum paint and have threaded 
openings for all the proper fittings. 

For further information, fill out a 
Readers’ Service card, using Code 
Number 8-1. 
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Bemis Opens Plant in Memphis 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s modern 
new 120-thousand square foot plant 
located in Memphis is shown above. 


Efficient operation and employe 
comfort are stressed in the one- 
story, steel, concrete and_ brick 





Improved Method Sought 
For Establishing Grasses 


Establishing grassland crops for 
pasture, silage and hay, a problem 
which long has troubled farmers, 
may be answered by drilling grass 
and clover seed at a depth of one- 
fourth inch and placing fertilizer in 
bands one inch below the seed, with 
the soil packed over the seed, re- 
ports the USDA. 

Tests are under way at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center in Belts- 
ville, Md. to develop better meth- 
ods of planting these crops, and the 
first season's results were favorable 
to such precision placement of both 
seed and fertilizer. 

Should further tests confirm the 
first season’s work, they would dis- 
courage use of broadcast plantings 
and fertilization now commonly 
used by farmers. 


D. J. Bird Elected Head 
Of Superphosphate Assn. 


D. J. Bird, of the United King- 
dom, recently was elected presi- 
dent for 1953-54 of the Inter- 
national Superphosphate Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its annual 
series of meetings recently held in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

He succeeds R. Standaert of 
Belgium, who served as president 


building, according to Bemis. 

The company says it has been 
moving piecemeal from its former 
Memphis location to insure un- 
interrupted service to its customers. 
Address of the new plant is 1975 
S. Latham. 


of the association since 1949. 
Standaert, who did not offer him- 
self for reelection because of health, 
was unanimously elected honorary 
president. 

Five vice-presidents, H. Buhrer, 
Switzerland; J. Capelo Portabella, 
Spain; B. Colbjornsen, Sweden; R. 
Grandgeorge, France and J. D. 
Waller, Holland were elected or re- 
elected. Dr. G. F. New was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 2 Glens Falls 
Rotary Sulphur Burners 14 
Feet Complete. Excellent 
Condition. Southern States 
Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., 
P. O. Box 546, Savannah, Ga. 


STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: 
—Dished heads—all welded. 
Excellent for storing liquid 
fertilizer, chemicals, etc. 

At Marion, Ind.—(8) 12,700 
gal., (2) 11,000 gal., (2) 10,- 
500 gal. 

At Norfolk, Va.—(2) 15,200 
gal., (3) 5,800 gal. At Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.—(5) 7,000 gal. 
At Reading, Pa.—(9) 4,600 
gal., (5) 4,300 gal., (2) 3,800 
gal. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1430 N. 6th Street, Phila. 22, 
Pa. 
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Berkshire 


» « « « « « Specialists in 
magnesia for agriculture 


EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 


Special Mixtures and Soluble{Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 
Mercury Compounds 


for Agricultural Use 
DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Ferric—Zinc 
Export _ Import 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—"‘Berkskem" New York 


Sales Agents for F. W. Berk & Company, Inc. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 





20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


e 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 
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One Fertilizer Bill 
Passed, Another Pending 


Two pieces of legislation of inter- 
est to the fertilizer industry re- 
cently gained partial or final ap- 
proval in Illinois and Pennsylvania. 


The Illinois bill (H.B. 674) sets 
a penalty of not less than $100 nor 
more than $300 for failure to 
comply with provisions of fertilizer 
law. This bill recently was signed 
by the governor. 


Pennsylvania’s (H.B. 1603) 
would provide for marking of an- 
hydrous ammonia containers, and 
prohibit the filling, refilling or de- 
livery of containers by persons 
other than the manufacturer or 
distributor of anhydrous ammonia. 
State Department of Labor and 
Industry approval would be re- 
quired for erection, maintenance or 
operation of a bulk storage plant. 
The department also shall prescribe 
safety regulations for handling, 
storage and transportation of an- 
hydrous ammonia. The term 
“anhydrous ammonia”’ includes am- 
monia and any ammonia solution 
having a vapor pressure of 15 psi 
gauge and over at 70° F. This bill 
has passed the House. 


Salvesen at Conference 


J. Richter Salvesen, director of 
Marathon Corp.’s central research 
dept., is attending the 13th Inter- 
national Congress of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry in Stockholm, 
Sweden, July 29 to Aug. 4. 


Salvesen has been named honor- 
ary chairman of the lignin section 
of the Wood Symposium in recog- 
nition of his 27 years of research on 
lignin products for the company’s 
chemical division. 


Chase Promotes Rue 


Chase Bag Co. recently pro- 
moted Harrison B. Rue to branch 
manager at Buffalo. 


Rue, who served as a captain in 
the Marines during World War II, 
joined Chase as a salesman im- 
mediately after the war. Prior to 
his promotion he was acting man- 
ager of the Buffalo branch. 
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C. W. Mitchell 


C. W. Mitchell recently was 
named executive vice-president of 
Nyotex Chemical Co., of Housten, 
Tex., according to an announce- 
ment by G, L. Bond, president of 
Consolidated Chemical industries 
Inc. 

Mitchell spent 17 years with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad and has 
been with Consolidated Chemical 
for 24 years. Prior to his promo- 
tion he was vice-president of Nyo- 
tex. 

Nyotex Chemical Co., manu- 
facturer of lime, hydrefluoric acid 
and aluminum chloride, is a mutu- 
ally owned subsidiary of Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries Inc., 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and Har- 
shaw Chemical Co. 


Chemicals for Cabbage 


Bursting of cabbage heads was 
reduced almost 50 per cent by con- 
trolling insects which fed upon 
them, in tests conducted by the 
New York Experiment Station. 

The tests further showed that 
yields were substantially increased 
with fertilizers, but increasing the 
amount of fertilizer led to an in- 
creasing amount of bursting unless 
insect injury was held in check at 
the same time. Insecticides proved 
beneficial, regardless of the amount, 
of fertilizer used. 











Fertilizer Committee 
To Discuss Utilization 


A fertilizer industry advisory 
committee has been asked by the 
National Committee for the More 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer and Lime 
and the National Grasslands Steer- 
ing Committee to discuss with them 
plans for projecting the fertilizer 
utilization program. 

The two committees will hold 
meetings Sept. 10. The industry 
committee is scheduled to meet 
with each of them Sept. 11. The 
following have been invited to 
participate: 

W. T. Wright, F. S. Royster 
Guano Co.; W. F. Price, Plant 
Food Div., Swift & Co.; W. T. 
Watmough, Davison Chemical 
Corp.; Richard E. Bennett, Farm 
Fertilizers, Inc.; Arthur R. Mullin, 
Indiana Farm Coop. Assn., Inc.; 
B. H. Jones, Sunland Industries, 
Inc.; J. H. Epting, Epting Dis- 
tributing Co.; George E. Petitt, 
Potash Co. of America; John R. 
Riley Jr., Spencer Chemical Co.; 
Fred T. Techter, The Nitrogen 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 
Owen Cooper, Mississippi Chemical 
Corp.; Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council and Dr. Rus- 
sell Coleman, The National Ferti- 
lizer Association. 


Vasbinder Heads Branch 


V. G. Vasbinder now is branch 
plant manager of The Davison 
Chemical Corp.’s mixed fertilizer 
plant at Lansing, Michigan. 


Before his promotion, Vasbinder 
was assistant branch manager of 
the Lansing plant. He fills the post 
formerly occupied by B. C. Manker 
who, in July, 1952, was made dis- 
trict manager at Lansing, with a 
number of Davison fertilizer plants 
under his supervision. 


Campbell Appointed 


Dr. Joseph D. Campbell has been 
named horticulturist in the agricul- 
tural department of Mathieson 
Agricultural Chemicals Div., 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

He will make his headquarters in 
the company’s Baltimore office and 
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MONARCH SPRAYS HAYWARD BUCKETS 


5 Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 


Thig t. our Fig. 645 Nozzle Used re vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or Scrubbing Aci osphate Gases. : 

ne — a pines = a THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
brass and “‘Everdur.” We also make 
“‘Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 
Steel. and 





Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now aogd, by, nosely, all chembe GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 
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CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 
a ee ee a 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 


Quickly and Accurately with 
Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. y y 


Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 


sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- ‘ : 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists Price $1.25 Postpaid 


for National Cottonseed Products Association. WARE BROS. COMPANY 
115 E. BAYSTREET. SAVANNAH, GA. 317 N. Broad St. ; Philadelphia 7, Pa. 























WILEY & ComPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 
owe eile BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











BRADLEY SCREEN TYPE lee _ 
and PNEUMATIC HERCULES Dictionary of Fertilizer 


Materials & Terms 
ROLLER MILLS 


, Pe A reference booklet for all who are interested 
For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of in the manufacture and use of chemical ferti- 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE lizers. It’s “priceless” to agricultural chemists 
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will be associated with Dr. A. M. 
Smith, chief agriculturist. 

Formerly, Campbell held the 
rank of captain in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force during and 
after World War II, and during the 
past year has been teaching horti- 
culture at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Building Anhydrous Unit 


Mill Creek Chemical Co., Dallas, 
Tex., plans to construct a $9 million 
anhydrous ammonia plant in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, according to an 
announcement by J. B. Allison, 
official of the Henry C. Beck Co. 

Glore, Forgan and Co., invest- 
ment bankers, will back the project. 
A. C. West, president of the 
chemical company, is a partner in 
Glore, Forgan. 


Decision Still Pending 
On RX-15 Fertilizer Suit 


A decision still is pending in the 
case initiated by the government 
through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against Garden Research 
Laboratories of Madison, N. J., a 
corporation, and Huber Hoge & 
Sons, Inc., an advertising agency, 
for alleged false claims relative to 
“RX-15,” a liquid fertilizer. 

Hearing Examiner John Lewis, 
following testimony at a proceeding 
in New York City, is reviewing the 
record to determine what order, if 
any, should be issued against the 
respondents. 

Some of the advertising state- 
ments challenged by the commis- 
sion are the following: 

“Plant scientists . . . discovered 
that when this super-powerful plant 
food of a type called RX-15 is dis- 
solved in water and sprinkled on 
leaves of plants, the leaves absorb 
it instantly! 

“RX-15 gives you a scientifically 
balanced 15-30-15 formula that’s 
three times more powerful, yet com- 
pletely safe to use . . . RX-15 also 
provides a balanced diet of oft- 
neglected manganese, copper, 
boron, zinc, vitamins and _hor- 
mones plus essential trace elements 
and minerals.” 
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8-2 Com-Bin Feeder 


Com-Bin rental unit 


Several companies in the farm 
chemicals field are using Com-Bin 
Feeders, Pulva Corp. states. 

The units, which were placed on 
the market about a year ago, now 
may be rented by firms desiring to 
run Com-Bin pilot tests in their 
own plants. 

Main advantage of the feeders, 
the company says, is their ability 
to handle satisfactorily a wide 
range of difficult-to-feed materials, 
such as filter and centrifuge cake, 
or any products containing mois- 
ture or oil which makes them sticky 
and non-flowable. 

For complete information on the 
new feeders, fill out a Reader 
Service card, using Code Num- 
ber 8-2. 


State Amends Rules 


An amendment has been made to 
the Rules, Regulations, Definitions 
and Standards of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
garding insecticides in fertilizers. 

Technical chlordane, aldrin, diel- 
drin, heptachlor or toxaphene in 
fertilizers may be sold in North 
Carolina under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. That brands or mixtures con- 
taining these materials shall be 
registered with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. Each bag must bear a red tag, 
31% inches by 6)4 inches, contain- 
ing the following information: 


CAUTION 


This fertilizer contains 








pounds of (name of insecticide) per 
100 pounds of fertilizer. 

Notice—I MPORTANT—Notice 
Experiments and surveys have 
shown that this insecticide when 
applied with fertilizer at planting 
time may give some control of wire- 
worms and/or southern corn root- 
worms and/or white fringed beetle. 
It does not effectively control the 
corn bill-bug. In experimental 
work insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
have been applied immediately 
after mixing. The effect of the 
combination on the insecticide or 
on the fertilizer components, if left 
to stand, is not known. Odor, off 
flavor, stunting of crops and other 
damage may result from the use of 
organic insecticides in this manner. 

The following change in the 
method of reporting tonnage was 
made in another amendment: 

Effective July 1, 1954, fertilizer 
grade-tonnage may be reported in 
either of two ways: 1. By sending 
the Commissioner of Agriculture a 
copy of the invoice or order, minus 
price quotation, on each shipment 
in or into the State, within 30 days 
after shipment is made. 2. By 
summary reports submitted on or 
before Jan. 31 of each year covering 
July 1 through Dec. 31 shipments 
of the preceding year and on or 
before July 31 covering shipments 
made between Jan. 1 and June 30 
of that year. 


Angus Elected 


The Fertiliser Society (of Eng- 
land), at its sixth annual general 
meeting held at Ascot, June 25, 
elected J. Angus, president and 
J. T. Procter, vice-president. 


Ammoniator Described 


A continuous ammoniator devel- 
oped by TVA is described in the 
National Fertilizer Association pe- 
riodical, Process Progress. 

The July issue tells how TVA 
made the ammoniator after con- 
ducting studies on the ammoniation 
of superphosphate. 

The unit will be demonstrated to 
members of the fertilizer industry 
Sept. 15 at Sheffield, Ala. 
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Wyandotte offers you 
a basic 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL LINE... 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


DDT (technical) —for formulation into 
powders, solutions, emulsions, dusts, 
aerosols. 

BHC —high gamma, low gamma _ both 
available. Uniformity of gamma con- 
tent of Wyandotte BHC guaranteed 
unconditionally. 


LINDANE — pure gamma isomer BHC, easily 


handled and formulated. 


KREELON* — an alkylarylsulfonate synthetic de- 


tergent for use in mixed fertilizers. 
PLURONICS*— surface-active agent (emulsifier) . 


¢ wetting agents ° emulsifiers 
* solvents ¢ weed killers 
¢ fumigants ¢ soil conditioners 


May we help you? 


Wyandotte’s 63 years of service to the chemical 
industries, and conveniently located warehouses 
and plants, assure you a dependable source of ready 
supply for agricultural chemicals. 

Consult Wyandotte technical service. Immediate 
attention given to your inquiry regarding com- 
pounding, and establishment or improvement of 
formulation. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept. FC, Wyandotte, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda + Chlorine «© Calcium Carbonate Calcium Chloride 


Glycols © Chlorinated Solvents + Synthetic Detergents Agricultural Insecticides © Soil Conditioners 


Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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California Scientists 
Test Spray Effectiveness 


A one-third reduction in spray- 
ing requirements for insect control 
may result from experiments being 
conducted by the University of 
California. 

Research already has been con- 
ducted to determine important 
factors of insecticides in making 
spray applications more effective, 
according to Nuri Malley of the 
University. 

The size of crystals remaining, 
when insecticides in solution have 
evaporated, seems to be deter- 
mined by the size of spray droplets. 
The crystal size also seems to be 
linked to the efficiency of the spray. 

Uniform spray droplets may be 
produced in desired sizes by a 
machine made by the University. 


| A rotating flat disk, which can be 


regulated to produce droplets of 
from 100 to 1,000 microns is con- 
tained in the machine. 

Results indicate that the larger 
crystals are more toxic by onc-half 
than fine, colloidal crystals, accord- 
ing to Malley. 

More research is planned te find 
the most effective sizes of crystals 
for various insects. 


Central Chemical Sells 
Stock of Fertilizer Plant 


KK Central Chemical Corp. of Ha- 
gerstown, Md. sold its 50 per cent 


| interest in the fertilizer and insecti- 


cide plant operated at Lebanon, Pa. 
to Vernon Bishop, according to an 
announcement made last month by 
Franklin M. Thomas Sr., president. 

Bishop now is full owner of the 
Lebanon plant, which will change 
its name from Central Chemical 
Corporation. 


Reagan Gets BEPQ Post 


Eugene P. Reagan last month 
became assistant chief in charge of 
regulatory activities of the USDA’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

Reagan, assistant leader of the 
Division of Plant Quarantine since 
1945, fills a post vacant since the 
late S. A. Rohwer transferred from 
the Bureau in 1950. 
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Production of Pesticides and other Farm Chemicals, 1951 and 1952 
PRODUCTION SALES 
(million Ibs.) (Million lbs. and dollars) 
1951 1952 
1951 1952. Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Cyclic pesticides and other cyclic chemicals 407 372 319 $135 289 $111 
Acyclic pesticides and other acyclic organic 
Re ee eee 57 46 46 $ 16 42 $ 23 
All pesticides and other organic farm 
PETES Pe Oe nN? OP 464 418 364 $150 331 $133 











A decrease in production of all 
pesticides and other organic farm 
chemicals was reported for 1952 in 
preliminary statistics released by 


the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

Production of 418 million pounds 
represented a 10 per cent drop 
from figures for 1951. 








Sales in 1952 also declined to 
$133 million from $150 million re- 
ported the previous year. Other 
figures are shown in the table. 





Rasor Heads Crop Survey 
Service in North Carolina 
Henry L. Rasor, former state 

= agricultural statistician in charge 
of the Louisiana office of the co- 
operative crop reporting service, 
has been appointed to a similar 
position in North Carolina. 

He succeeds Frank Parker, who 
retired April 30 after more than 
30 years’ service as chief agricul- 
tural statistician. 





Fertilizer Shipments Drop 
A decrease of 74,000 short tons 
was shown in reports from eight 
states of fertilizer shipments and 
tax tag sales in June compared with 
the same month in 1952. 
Shipments and tag sales for the 
11 months ending May 31, 1953 
are equivalent to 10,229,000 tons. 


This is an increase of 215,000 tons 
over the 10,014,000 tons reported 
for the same period last year, 
according to a National Fertilizer 
Association report. 


OEEC Plans to Exchange 
Agricultural Information 
Under an arrangement with the 

U. S. Mutual Security Agency the 
O. E. E. C. will “establish and 
operate an exchange of technical 
agricultural information and will 
organize and carry out training 
courses and work-shops on agri- 
cultural subjects for the benefit of 
the member countries.”’ 

The M. S. A. announced it is 
prepared to make available $473,- 
000 from its holding of 10 per cent 
counterpart funds for the financing 
of these projects. 


USDA Reports Chlordane 
Excellent for Ant Control 
Ants may be controlled easily in 

the home through the use of chlor- 

dane, say USDA entomologists in 

“Ants in the Home and Garden— 

How to Control Them,” a recently 

issued bulletin from the department. 
Outdoor-nesting ants may be 

completely destroyed by pouring a 

water emulsion of chlordane into 

their nest tunnels and on the 
ground surface surrounding the 
tunnel entrance. Entomologists 
advise washing the chemical into 
the nest by watering the treated 
ground surface with a hose. 
Indoors, control frequently must 
be achieved without finding their 
nests. The booklet recommends 
treating surfaces where the ants 
crawl with chlordane oil spray. 
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Second in Row for Farm Chemicals 
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ANOTHER SAFETY AWARD: Farm Chemicals is the only magazine in the 
field to win the National Safety Council’s Public Interest Award for ‘‘excep- 
tional service to safety two vears in a row. Shown is the plaque presented 
to publisher Sam Lewis V:itch at NFA convention, with 1951 award. 


Grace Chemical Makes 
Three Personnel Moves 


Three personnel changes recently 
were made at Grace Chemical Co., 
according to an announcement by 
William P. Gage, president. 

Vincent L. Rebak is New York 
district sales manager. Prior to 
his promotion, he was assistant to 
the vice president in charge of sales 
for Dodge and Olcott. 

C. J. Bown was named Memphis 
district manager for the company. 
Before joining Grace in 1952, he 
was associated with Celanese Corp. 
of America and Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 

D. Brittain Briggs, formerly a 
process engineer with Carthage 
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Hydrocol in Brownsville, Tex., re- 
cently joined Grace as_ technical 
assistant for the new nitrogen 
plant now under construction near 
Memphis. 


Phillips, Allen Retire 


A. V. Phillips and H. H. Allen, 
directors and board members of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., have retired 
after a combined 126 years with 
the company. T. W. Little and 
R. M. Hersey have been elected to 
the board of directors to fill their 
unexpired terms. 

Phillips joined Bemis in 1891 
serving on the board 42 years. 

Allen joined Bemis in 1889 and 
for 41 years has been a board mem- 


ber. 











Increased Effectiveness 
Of Aramite Is Announced 


Aramite now is effective on ap- 
proximately three times the num- 
ber of crops it was used on a year 
ago, Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
U.S. Rubber Co., which developed 
the mite killer, reported last month. 

Testing at the division’s agri- 
cultural laboratory in Bethany, 
Conn., and at state agricultural 
experiment stations throughout the 
country has demonstrated it now 
can be used on cotton, pears, 
prunes, watermelons, cantaloupe, 
blueberries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, celery, soybeans, sweet corn, 
tomatoes,-roses, alfalfa and clover, 
according to the company. 

Previously Aramite had been 
found useful on apples, peaches, 
grapefruit, lemons, oranges, beans, 
almonds, walnuts, nursery stock 
and shade trees. 

Naugatuck began country-wide 
testing of its miticide approxi- 
mately four years ago. These 
tests, it says, conducted at experi- 
ment stations in all 48 states, 
demonstrated the chemical kills 
citrus bud mite, citrus red mite, 
European red mite, clover mites, 
Lewis mite, Pacific mite, red spider 
mite on cotton, six-spotted mite, 
spruce mite, two-spotted mite in- 
cluding the Parathion resistant 
variety and the Willamette mite. 


New Association 


Oklahoma Plant Foods Associa- 
tion, Inc. plans to help farmers in 
its state learn ‘‘how to get the 
most out of fertilizers.” 

The newly organized association 
will make available to farmers 
bulletins on the proper use of ferti- 
lizer. The association will hold a 
series of field days in cooperation 
with Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

A speakers bureau also will be 
sponsored by the group, comprising 
experts in the field of fertilizer use 
who will be available for talks at 
farm meetings. 

OPFA officers are C. C. Craw- 
ford, president; James Gillie, vice 
president; Arnold Neuman, treas- 
urer and L. L. Jaquier, secretary. 
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Midwest Farmers Kill 
Two Bugs With One Spray 


Some Midwest farmers got an 
extra dividend this season when 
they sprayed methoxychlor on their 
alfalfa and clover for spittlebug 
control. The insecticide not only 
gave good controi of the spittlebugs, 
DuPont reports, it also succeeded 
in stopping infestations of the 
armyworm. 

In one sprayed field near Snow 
Hill, Ind., the company reported, 
there were no armyworms at all, 
even though they were numerous 
in surrounding fields and in grass 
along a bordering railway. 


USDA Describes Research 


Work at Four Laboratories 


The story of research resources 
of the USDA’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry is 
told in a special explanatory docu- 
ment issued by the bureau. 

Included is information on four 
regional research laboratories and 
11 other branch stations. Copies 
may be obtained from Dr. Walter 
M. Scott, Assistant Chief, BAIC, 
South Building, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25. 


Cal Spray Reports Good 
Control With Orthocides 


“Orthocide’”’ dusts and ‘“Ortho- 
cide 50’, because of their effective- 
ness in controlling certain vegetable 
diseases, are drawing widespread 
attention of vegetable growers, 
according to California Spray 
Chemical Corp., the producer. 

Effective control against a wide 
range of the important fungus 
diseases of vegetables is offered by 
the chemicals, Cal-Spray states. 


Article Gives Review 
Of Aerosol Development 


The 10-year anniversary of devel- 
opment of aerosol bombs is the 
occasion of an interesting review 
in the July issue of Agricultural 
Research, USDA publication. 

The feature tells of the first usage 
of the bombs, by servicemen in 
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World War II, and goes on to trace 
development of the product and 
many uses for which it is employed. 


Rotenone Checks Beetles, 
Protects Against Wilt 


Two purposes may be served 
through dusting cucumber plants 
with rotenone, according to New 
York State Experiment Station 








specialists. 

Beside protecting the plants 
against beetles which feed upon 
them, the dust guards the plants 
against infection by bacterial wilt 
organisms which are transmitted 
by the pests. 

A fungicide such as zerlate may 
be combined with this dust for the 
control of fungous diseases, accord- 
ing to the station. 
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tural chemicals. 


For over sixty years Triangle Brand Copper Sulphates in 
various forms have been the standard of quality for agricul- 


In the preparation of Bordeaux Mixture sprays the new 


method using Triangle Brand ‘Instant’? Copper Sulphate 


99% pure has superseded the old formulations. 


Requiring 


no need of a stock solution, the *“‘Instant’”’ form may be added 
a directly to a Chemically Hydrated lime which need not be 


slaked. 


Dusts are most effective when prepared with Triangle 


lime is necessary. 
can be maintained. 





Brand Basic Copper Sulphate and the proper diluent. 


No 


Concentrations of from 7-10% copper 


Fertilizers with Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate added in 
their formulation will provide the necessary.amount of this 
element vital to better crops. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. ¢ 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 








Bollweevils, grasshoppers heavy .. . 


United States Pest Survey 


B” weevil infestations were re- 
ported heavy or increasing in 
many cotton growing areas through 
the period ending July 17. Investi- 
gators in Ga. found 99 per cent of 
the fields examined infested with 
an average of 36 punctured squares 
in untreated fields and 20 per cent 
in those which had been treated. 


A threatening invasion of grass- 
hoppers in south central Colo. de- 
veloped ‘‘full potential’? by early 
July, involving more than one and 
a half million acres of private 
range land with populations rang- 
ing from seven to 75 per square 
yard. 

Control operations capable of 
treating 300,000 acres of the most 
severely affected land before egg 
deposition got under way July 6. 
Control of a 300,000-acre infes- 
tation in northeast N. M. was sched- 
uled to start July 15. 


Grasshopper control measures 
were stopped throughout the infest- 
ed disaster panhandle areas of Tex. 
and Okla. and southeast Colo. 
because of the advanced develop- 
ment of the pests. According to 
reports from the area, serious prob- 
lems may arise next year. 

Here are some other reports of 
special interest taken from Federal 
and state bulletins through the 
period ending July 17: 

Boll Weevil—Va. reported rath- 
er heavy infestations and in Tex. 
the pest was termed heavy in south 
and south central areas as well as 
some upper coastal counties. 

Weather conditions hampering 
dusting and spraying activities in 
S. C. combined with the emergence 
of new weevils from squares re- 
sulted in increased infestations 
throughout most of the state. As 
of July 11, 757,000 acres of cotton 
had been treated, 450,000 acres 
during the previous week. 

Elsewhere in the country the 
weevil situation was somewhat 
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This survey was extracted 
from the weekly Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Insect Report issued by 
the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, USDA, and 
from weekly reports of infesta- 
tions from individual states. It 
is presented for the use of the 
pesticide industry to aid in 
marketing products when and 
where they are needed. 











better. Dry weather in Miss., with 
increased fruiting and general appli- 
cation of pesticides, held the infes- 
tation to one of the lowest recorded 
for that time of year. Low infesta- 
tions were found in most treated 
Okla. fields and the situation in 
most untreated fields was not 
alarming. Although heavy in some 
southwest Ark. fields, infestations 
generally were very low and a de- 
cline in the western Tenn. area was 
recorded. 

Bollworms—Heavy damage is 
anticipated in some areas of Tenn. 
and the worms were injurious on 
more succulent fields of the upper 
coastal, south central and central 
areas of Tex. 

The pest continued to increase 
in S. C. where growers were not on 
a four to five day schedule or were 
not using DDT in insecticides other 
than toxaphene or endrin. It was 
reported as prevalent in 11 N. C. 
counties and appeared in many 
fields in Yuma Co., Ariz. Ark. 
showed a decrease in infestation 
from last year and only local fields 
in Miss. were threatened. 

Cotton Leafworm—Discovery 
of leafworms in two Tex. counties 
indicated some migration from the 
upper coastal area and the pest has 
been found in four new counties. 

Spider Mites—Cotton. Spotty 
to increasing infestations reported 
in Ark., Ariz., N. M., N. C., S. C. 


and Tex. Control was warranted 
in many Ariz. fields. 

European Corn Borer—aA large 
second generation was termed pos- 
sible in Ill. where much corn in the 
central area was well ahead of last 
year and where borer survival was 
relatively high. 

Scattered heavy infestations were 
present in Pa., especially in early 
planted corn and in three Mich. 
areas larvae were entering the 
whorls of field corn. 


Grasshoppers— Dangerous 
populations still were present in 
fence rows, roadways, and in corn 
and other crops in southern and 
some northern Ill. areas. The in- 
festation was spotty in Mo., with 
heavy damage in some areas. 

As of July 7, reports of abun- 
dance from various Utah areas in- 
dicated an increasingly serious 
threat to crops unless controls were 
applied. A heavy infestation of 
adults was present on about 2,000 
acres in Ida. 

Chinch Bugs— Damage to corn 
was reported in central and north- 
west O. and, with migrations over, 
populations in Ill. were higher than 
normal. With normal rainfall or 
less, late summer damage was ex- 
pected in thin corn and late summer 
grasses in the latter state. 

Spider Mites—Fruit. Red spi- 
der mites were heavy in southeast 
and southwest Mo. but were con- 
trolled where aramite was applied. 
In the southwest area where par- 
athion was used with DDT, there 
were indications that the appli- 
cation was not a suitable control. 

European red mites in Md. and 
Pa., accompanied by the two-spot- 
ted mite in the latter state, con- 
tinued to build up on apple. In 
N. J. populations large enough to 
cause serious injury unless controls 
were applied were present in some 
peach and apple orchards. Build- 
ups also were reported from south- 
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ern Ill., western Ky. and Del. 
Severe mottling occurred in some 
orchards of the Vincennes, Ind. 
area and a very heavy attack in the 
Orleans area caused considerable 
bronzing in some orchards. 
Aphids—Populations were _ in- 
creasing rapidly in untreated and 
some treated potato fields near 
Presque Isle, Me. A tremendous 
buildup of hop aphid on many 
southwest Ida. hop fields was re- 
corded. Areas were being treated 
at the time the report was made. 
Codling Moth—On July 17, the 
pest was reported as the most im- 
portant Mo. orchard problem. 
Alfalfa Plant Bug—This insect 
which has caused some trouble in 
the Midwest recently was uncover- 
ed in the East. Reports from Md. 
indicate it has been found in two 
counties. 


Potato Leafhopper— Many 


south central Pa. alfalfa fields have 
been vellowed and early-cut fields 
in the southwest were stunted and 
yellow. Serious damage to new 
alfalfa seedlings in some southeast 
and west Ja. areas was reported 
with the infestation reported as 
probably general. 


Bersworth Fellowship 
Awarded Illinois Grad 


The first Bersworth Fellowship 
in Chelate Chemistry has been 
awarded Daryle H. Busch, a gradu- 
ate chemistry major at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The fellowship 
carries a stipend of $3500 and will 
provide Busch with one year of 
graduate study and research on 
metal chelates at University of 
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Effect of Active Carbon on Longevity of Parathion 
in Spray Residue 


First Series 


Second Series 











With Without With Without 

Exposure Period Carbon Carbon Carbon Carbon 
ne 89.5 74.5 95.5 81.0 
a .83.0 68.5 91.0 64.0 
ME hese FS Ie 70.0 54.4 92.0 51.0 
ee 66.5 51.5 88.0 48.5 
ORIN i. ho AK 57.5 44.5 87.5 37.5 








Shortly after parathion was dis- 
tributed as an experimental insec- 
ticide some workers reported a 
rapid loss of the insecticide from 
spray residues. From the view- 
point of insect control this is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. Parathion also 
caused foliage injury on certain 
varieties of apples. This restricted 
its use until it was found that 
Nuchar active carbon acts as a 
safener and prevents foliage injury 
without reducing the efficiency of 
the parathion. 


These facts are contained in a 
research report by Charles W. 
Aman, research chemist of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, 
Pa. 

Subsequent work was conducted 
to determine prolongation of para- 
thion residuals by active carbon. 
Two series of laboratory tests 
established that presence of active 
carbon diminishes the rapid Joss of 
parathion from spray residues. The 
accompanying table gives the per 
cent of parathion remaining after 
the various periods of exposure. 





Illinois. 

Metal chelate compounds have 
been found to have an increasing 
number of applications in agricul- 
ture, industry and medicine in re- 
cent years. 


Normal Super Down In May 

A decrease of 12 per cent in pro- 
duction of normal superphosphate 
and an eight per cent increase for 


concentrated were shown in May 
as compared with April’s output, 
according to a report from the U. 
S. Department of Commerce. 

In May, 858,077 short tons of 
normal, 93,917 tons of concen- 
trated and 1,824 tons of wet-base 
goods were produced. 

Shipments of normal were 39 per 
cent less and concentrated 13 per 
cent less than April. 


CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE—20.5 %N 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— 21%N 
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a kill of 99 per cent. In seven of 
the trials, which were in green to 
drying alfalfa under moderately 
high temperatures, all three dos- 
ages gave kills of 95 per cent or 
above 

In dry alfalfa under dry, hot 
conditions of midsummer in six of 
the trials the four-ounce dosage 
gave an average kill of only 61 per 
cent and dosages of six and eight 
ounces per acre gave kills of only 
79 per cent. The four-ounce dosage 
in solution applied by aircraft to 
range land in Montana gave an 
average kill of 99 per cent in five 
trials. 

Dosages of two and three ounces 
per acre of heptachlor were tested 
in green alfalfa in Arizona in 1952. 
In seven trials two ounces per acre 
gave an average kill of 92 per cent. 
The three-ource dosage averaged 
96 per cent. 


Compound 1189 


Compound 1189 was applied by 
turbine blower to alfalfa in Ari- 
zona in 1950 and 1951. Both a 
wettable-powder suspension and an 
emulsion were used in preliminary 
tests in 1950, but the results were 
not separated. In 1951 tests in 
alfalfa were made with an emul- 
sion. Applications by turbine 
blower on range land in Montana 
were made with an emulsion in 
1950 and a solution in 1951. 

In a total of 22 trials in which 
compound 1189 was applied at 0.5 
pound per acre the average kill 
after three-four days was 78 per 
cent. In 45 trials at 0.75 pound per 
acre the average kill was 86 per 
cent and in 22 trials at 1 pound, 
87 per cent. Kills five-seven days 
after application were three, five 
and four per cent higher for dos- 
ages of 0.5, 0.75 and one pound. 


CS-708 (Dilan) 


Preliminary tests with CS-708 
were made in Arizona and Mon- 
tana in 1950. Dosages of 0.75 and 
one pound per acre were applied 
in emulsion in alfalfa in April, 
July and September and compared 
with a standard spray treatment 
of one pound of chlordane per 
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acre. In the early and mid-season 
tests 0.75 pound of CS-708 yielded 
results six and 24 per cent lower 
than the standard. When it was 
applied at one pound per acre in 
late season, the average kill was 
only two per cent under that of the 
standard. In eight trials on range 
land in Montana 0.75 pound aver- 
aged four per cent less than the 
chlordane application. 

Dosages of 0.5 and 0.75 pound 
per acre were tested in direct com- 
parisons in Arizona and Montana 
in 1951. In 15 trials, eight of emul- 
sion and seven of solution, the 0.5- 
pound dosage averaged 89 per cent 
kill after three-four days. The 
0.75-pound dosage averaged 92 
per, cent in the same number of 
trials. These tests were made in 
green alfalfa in Arizona and on 
range land in Montana. In 13 
trials in drying and dry aifalfa in 
Arizona the 0.75-pound dosage 
averaged 79 per cent kill and the 
one-pound dosage 80 per cent. 

The results of these experiments 
are not sharply defined and the 
small difference in kill might easily 
be accounted for through experi- 
mental error. They do indicate 
that CS-708 is more toxic to grass- 
hoppers under cool temperatures in 
green alfalfa than it is under mod- 
erate to high temperatures in dry- 
ing and dry alfalfa. The kills after 
five-seven days throughout all of 
the tests were equal or slightly un- 
der those after three-four days, 
indicating a rapid drop in residual 
action. 


Lindane 


In 1950 lindane emulsion was 
applied by turbine blower to al- 
falfa in Arizona at 0.5, 0.75 and 
one pound per acre. 


In all of these tests lindane 
showed a tendency toward reduced 
toxicity under higher temperatures. 
There was little or no evidence of 
residual kill. 


Methoxychlor 


Methoxychlor in emulsion was 
applied by turbine blower to green 
alfalfa in April and to drying al- 
falfa in July. The three-pound 
dosage gave an average kill after 
three-four days of seven per cent 





lower than the standard chlordane 
application of one pound per acre. 
In the July tests the same dosage 
dropped to 20 per cent below the 
standard. In late September on 
dry alfalfa a dosage of four pounds 
gave an average kill of 75 per cent 
compared with 88 per cent from 
the standard treatment. Moderate 
to severe burning of alfalfa was 
noted in the July and September 
tests. 

In a limited number of trials on 
range grass in Montana a three- 
pound dosage averaged 91 per cent. 


EPN 


EPN was tested on green alfalfa 
in April, 1952 in Arizona. A dos- 
age of two ounces per acre in emul- 
sion gave an average kill of 61 per 
cent in seven trials. A six-ounce 
dosage gave 90 per cent kill. @ 


New Book Describes 
Plant Maintenance 


Growing interest in maintenance 
for cost reduction is reflected in 
the latest volume, ‘‘Techniques of 
Plant Maintenance—1953,”’ which 
was published July 1 by Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., the firm which estab- 
lished the Plant Maintenance & 
Engineering Show and the concur- 
rent conference. 


The volume contains the text of 
61 sessions on various aspects of 
maintenance and plant engineering 
held in Cleveland in January. The 
current volume is the largest in 
the series, more than 100 pages 
thicker than its 1952 companion 


book. 


Safety Council Issues 
New Industrial Booklet 


Instructions in safe work habits 
applicable to employes in farm 
chemicals plants are included in a 
booklet recently issued by Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Entitled ‘‘Working Together for 
Safety,” it lists general safety regu- 
lations and special sections on ma- 
chine operation, hand tools, power 
tools, protective clothing, fire pre- 
vention, materials handling and 
other topics. 


Sample copy and prices for quan- 
tities are available from the coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 
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culture and the nation has our in- 
dustry had a greater opportunity 
to serve the public interest and in- 
cidentally its own, than this of the 
next 25 years. 

How to meet this challenge? By 
raising our sights—and _particu- 
larly by overhauling many of the 
traditional methods of merchan- 
dising our products. Farmers are 
now better informed, better trained, 
more receptive to new ideas than 
in the past. They want the help 
which our products can give them 
in meeting their production prob- 
lems and in making their operations 
pay a profit. 

Sales policies and selling tech- 
niques need revamping and mod- 
ernizing, to fit in with our broader 
concept of service. In this jet- 
powered era, where is sales effi- 
ciency? Sales methods are still in 
the Model T stage. We are in the 
situation in which scientists, gov- 
ernment agencies, and many of our 
own leaders are creating demand, 
and production engineers perfect- 
ing techniques and equipments in 
order to produce more at lower unit 
cost. But, to what purpose their 
tireless efforts unless distribution 
plays its essential coordinate role? 


Sales Indispensable 

Sales is the catalyzing agent that 
joins production and consumption 
to yield profit—that indispensable 
ingredient so necessary to new 
growth under the competitive en- 
terprise system. How can we 
make the farmer realize that the 
best investment he can make is 
that small profit-margin our indus- 
try requires in order to support 
needed research, improved dis- 
tribution services and develop- 
ment of better fertilizers at lower 
cost per unit of plant food? Selling 
our product at the cheapest per 
ton price will not benefit him in the 
long run. 

We all have reason to be opti- 
mistic about the future. Certainly, 
tomorrow’s fertilizer processes and 
preducts will be superior to those 
of today. Research is a powerful 
agency of change in the modern 
world. Agriculture is not now 
making full use of the fertilizer tool 
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already developed by _ research. 
Tradition and habit are formidable 
obstacles to scientific adv ances not 
only on the farm but in business 
also. But we must push forward. 


Reappraisal Needed 


Old materials and plant loca- 
tions need reappraisal in order to 
justify themselves under our 
changed economy. Transportation 
costs necessitate a study of present 
locations with reference to the con- 
suming areas to be served and the 
size and diversity of the markets to 
be reached economically. We have 
had 13 years of consecutive in- 
creases in the consumption of ferti- 
lizers—a sellers market. It may be 
that from now on we may be enter- 
ing a new phase—a buyers market. 
But we know that without ferti- 
lizers in adequate amounts, mod- 
ern farming practices cannot get 
the maximum acre yields and the 
highest output per man. 

Our product must be used in- 
creasingly if modern agriculture is 
to produce the food and fiber for 
the growing populations of the 
world. 

What industry has a greater po- 
tential business or opportunity for 
growth than ours? Business _ is 
literally being created for us by 
other agencies—population growth, 
agronomic and soils science re- 
search and promotion by federal 
and state government agencies. We 
need the vision and imagination 
and courage to grasp it. 

Let us stop worrying about and 
autopsying the dead _ yesterdays. 
We have today and _ tomorrow. 
Last vear the country’s agriculture 
consumed 22 million tons of ferti- 
lizer and about 30 million tons of 
lime. 

By 1965 it is estimated our agri- 
culture will be consuming about 30 
million tons of fertilizers or about 
10 million tons of actual plant food. 
Fantastic? Not at all. Back in 
the late 20’s who would have proph- 
esized that in 25 years American 
farmers would be consuming 22 
million tons of fertilizers? 
would have been considered lunacy. 
Let us set our sights high. Then, 
let creative salesmanship hit that 
target. @ 





That 


Light Traps Successful 
In Detecting Bollworm 


Electric light traps have practi- 
cal value in detecting the presence 
of the pink bollworm on cotton in 
areas not previously known to be 
infested. 

This is shown by experiments 
being conducted as a joint project 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine and the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Possible uses of the traps: 
1. locating new infestations, 
2. migration studies, 


3. timing insecticide applications 
and 


4. determining intensity of in- 
festation from field to field 
and from year to year. 


Light traps have not been 1ec- 
ommended to farmers as a means 
of contrcl. 


CFA Fertilizer Handbook 
Will Be Out This Month 


California Fertilizer Associ- 
ation’s ‘‘Western Fertilizer Hand- 
book”’ will be available for distri- 
bution sometime in August, accord- 
ing to Earl J. Shaw, chairman of 
the handbook sub-committee. 

The Soil Improvement com- 
mittee of the association has just 
completed the manuscript after 
more than three years of intensive 
work. 

The handbook is expected to 
contain 162 pages, 514 x 734 in size 
and include a number of four-color 
reproductions, 12 chapters of text, 
a comprehensive glossary of tables, 
terms and useful conversions of 
value to farm operators and home 
gardeners. 

A public demand of 15,000 or 
more copies is indicated by pre- 
paid orders already received, the 
association reports. 


OEEC To Start Exchange 


An exchange service for agri- 
cultural information will be estab- 
lished for member countries by the 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, according to 
an announcement made by the 
organization last month. 


a 
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ers have sometimes been written in 
such a way as to be misleading to 
scientists in areas where liquid for- 
mulations have not been available. 

Some of the data presented: 

1. Drill bands of liquid fertiliz- 
er are taken up by plants without 
either rain or irrigation. This 
makes liquid formulations more ef- 
ficient when water supply is insuf- 
ficient for any reason. 

2. Drill bands of ammonia solu- 
tions have been found to produce 
nitrate in plants in larger amounts 
at the first than from bands of dry 
or gaseous ammonia materials. 
Ammonia solution drill bands also 
have been found to produce nitrate 
over a longer period of time than 
the other formulations. 

3. Phosphoric acid frequently 
has been found to produce supe- 
rior results when compared to su- 
perphosphates. Examples included 
these crops: citrus, vegetables and 
alfalfa. 


Chelated Compounds. New 
Tricks in Minor Element Nutri- 
tion of Plants—C. Emlen Scott, 
specialist in Plant Pathology, Cal. 
Extension Service. 

In almost every county in Cali- 
fornia there are fruit trees, nut trees 
or grapevines which can be greatly 
benefited by applications of zinc, 
boron, iron, manganese or copper. 
Zinc deficiency is the most impor- 
tant in terms of acreage involved 
and potential Joss of crop and cop- 
per deficiency is the most limited 
in distribution. 

Each one of these deficiencies 
may be corrected either by soil 
applications, foliage or dormant 
sprays or trunk injections. Zinc 
can be supplied with fair results as 
a spray in most cases except for 
cherry, walnut and grape for which 
more efficient methods are needed. 

Boron deficiency readily can be 
corrected with soil applications. 
Response from manganese and cop- 
per as foliage sprays has been excel- 
lent in all cases where these defi- 
ciencies exist. Satisfactory correc- 
tion of iron deficiency in calcareous 
soils has been attained only by 
trunk injections. 

Production has been maintained 
in one pear district for 25 or 30 
years by the use of this method. 
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Field tests made during the past 
two seasons in cooperation with J. 
P. Bennett and Louis Jacobsen in- 
dicate that chelated iron in the 
form of an iron complex of ethylene- 
diamine tetraacetic acid (EDTA) 
applied as a foliage spray may 
be developed as a commercial treat- 
ment for Bartlett pear. 

The margin of safety is narrow 
and compatibility with other spray 
materials has not been explored. 
There has been no indication that 
soil applications of iron EDTA will 
be effective on these highly cal- 
careous soils. The zinc complex 
of EDTA is being tested for the 
first time this season. No tests of 
the complexes of boron, manganese 
or copper are planned because defi- 
ciencies of these elements readily 
are corrected by present methods. 


We Still Have New Frontiers— 
John R. Taylor Jr., agronomist, 
American Plant Food Council, Inc. 

Today, as never before, the em- 
phasis is on maximum profits per 
acre consistent with good farming 
practices which maintain and im- 
prove the land. The rush to get 
on the “‘maximum economical yield 
band-wagon”’ is comparable to the 
Gold Rush of the Forty-niners, but 
is not limited to any one area. It 
is nationwide in scope. 

Research, education, new meth- 
ods and new ideas are being rolled 
into a package suitable for use on 
individual farms—a package that 
too often in the past was divided 
into many small parcels. 

Even with this vast added knowl- 
edge and recent increases in pro- 
duction, new frontiers and oppor- 
tunities stil! lie at our feet, just 
waiting to be developed. In this 
field, the adequate and efficient use 
of fertilizer is an outstanding ex- 
ample. A recent report by federal 
and state research workers shows 
that here in the western states, 
farmers are getting less than half 
of the potential yields on present 
plantings of wheat, hay and corn. 

Increased fertilization with phos- 
phate and nitrogen would boost hay 
yields nearly six million tons— 
equivalent to three million acres 
under present conditions. Corn 
yields could be increased 10 bushels 
per acre or a total of 10 million ad- 


ditional bushels in this area alone. 
Pasture fertilization is in its in- 
fancy. 

Research should be continued 
and expanded for both current and 
future use but for maximum profits 
next year, greater emphasis must 
be placed on new frontiers in terms 
of higher economical vields on each 
acre. 


Soil Testing— Robert E. Whiting, 
director, Growers’ Advisory Service, 
Plant Food Div., Swift and Co. 

1. Soil testing is important to 
industry in that we are provided 
with part of the knowledge needed 
to guide our formulation of ferti- 
lizers and to determine in which 
areas those of a particular analysis 
would be best suited for crop use. 

Admittedly, analysis of the soil 
is not a cure all. But, where no 
previous cropping or trial infor- 
mation is available, we are able 
to come closer to actual soil and 
plant needs with respect to nutri- 
ent application and corrective pro- 
cedures. 

2. Soil testing is important to 
the general public because it pro- 
vides the agricultural consumer 
with a more precise view of the in- 
herent capabilities of the land he 
is using to produce food and fiber 
for the national welfare and for the 
support of his personal economy. ® 


Sewerage Commission 


To Make Vitamin B-12 


The Milwaukee Sewerage Com- 
mission and the Vern E. Alden Co., 
Engineers, Chicago, have entered 
into an agreement that will put 
them into the vitamin business. 
Under an exclusive contract with 
the commission, the engineering 
firm will produce Vitamin B-12 
concentrate from Milorganite. 

The vitamin is effective against 
pernicious anemia and has im- 
portant influence on growth. 

Milorganite is the dried and dis- 
infected sludge from the Municipal 
Sewerage Disposal Plant and was 
coined from the words ‘‘Milwaukee 
organic nitrogen.”’ 

The contract may vield_ the 
Sewerage Commission several hun- 
dred thousand dollars the first 
year of commercial operation, with 
bright prospects for a higher return 
as markets for the vitamin ma- 
terials expand. 
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ALDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Julius Hyman & Co. Div., Shell Chemical Corp., 
enver, Colo. 


Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 

Ark, 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
See Sulfate of Ammonia 


AMMONIUM SULFATE NITRATE 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


BAGS—Burlap 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAGS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., cee” W. Va. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N. Y. C. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Fischbein Co., Dave, Minneapolis, Minn. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 


BAG CLOSING—THREAD & TWINE 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
BHC AND LINDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 


Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, Ni J 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 


Ark. 

Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
BONE PRODUCTS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS—Hoist, Crane, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
CARS AND CART 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CHLORDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
CONDITIONERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS—Belt 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
COPPER SULFATE 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., New York City 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ° 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
DDT 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.. ag Ga. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock- 
Ark. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
| DIELDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Julius Hyman & Co. Div., Shell Chemical Corp., 
Denver, Colo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELEVATORS—Bucket 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
EMULSIFIERS 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 

ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 






Fairlie, Inc., Andrew M., New York City 

General Industrial Development Corp., N. Y. C. 

Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York; City 

FERTILIZER—Mixed 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FILLERS 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Universal Detergents Inc., Long Beach, Cal. 

FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N. Y. C. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
GAS MASKS 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
GOGGLES 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
HERBICIDES 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 


HERBICIDES—Oils 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind.. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Julius Hyman & Co. Div., Shell Chemical Corp., 
Denver, Colo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
IRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 

LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
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Buyers’ Guide 


LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY=—Acid Making and Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Acidulating 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Granulating, Fertilizer 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora. Ind. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Il. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co.. Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Mikxing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora. Ind. 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
NITRATE OF POTASH 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
{International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, III. 
PARATHION 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
PENTACHLOROPHENOL 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.., Richmond, Va 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
General Industrial Development Corp., N. Y. C. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Titlestad Corporation Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH—Muriate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., N. Y. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., (Duval Potash) Atlanta,Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago. IIl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
United States Potash Co., N. Y. C. 
POTASH—Sulfate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., N. Y. C. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago. IIl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington. D. C. 
POTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYROPHYLLITE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 

RESPIRATORS 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
SACKING UNITS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
SPRAYS 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, IIl. 
STORAGE BUILDINGS 
Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 
SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
SULFUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 


Classified Index to Advertisers in 
‘Farm Chemicals’ 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corr.., 
Tampa, Fla. 
SULFURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Universal Detergents Inc., Long Beach, Cal. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Min. & Chem. Corp.,. Chicags, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond. Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 
TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEPP 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TOXAPHENE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


2, 4-D 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
2, 4, 5-T 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Gen. Chem. Div., Allied Chem. & Dye, N.Y.C. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


WETTING AGENTS 
Universal Detergents Inc., Long Beach, Cal. 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Miller Bill: 


Pro and Con 


Lea S. Hitchner 


Oveta C. Hobby 


EMBERS of the pesticide industry who were 

calmly awaiting passage of the Miller-Aiken bill 
got a rude jolt last month when an influential cabinet 
member, two federal judges and a commissioner of food 
and drugs expressed their opposition to it. 

The Miller bill would provide amendments concerned 
with pesticide residues to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic act. 

It has received widespread support from the National 
Agricultural Chemical Association, industry members 
and farm organizations. 


Cabinet Member Objects 

Opposing the bill, Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, recommended in a 
letter to the House Interstate Commerce Committee 
that the legislation either be revised or scrapped. 

The federal judges, Chief Judge Harold M. Stephens 
of the Federal Appeals Court for the District of Col- 
umbia and Federal District Judge James W. Morris 
testified that the appeal provision of the bill would en- 
gulf the courts with heavy burdens. 

The food and drug commissioner, Charles W. Craw- 
ford, testified that the chief fault of the bill is that it 
would tend to reverse a policy that unnecessary poisons 
should not be allowed to be present in foods. 

Crawford declared that as the bill now stands it would 
open the way to return of practices common in 1906 
and permit the use of poisonous preservatives. 

Madam Hobby’s objections included these: 

The bill would require the secretary to establish 
tolerances even if a pesticide is not needed or its use 
can be avoided, ‘‘seriously weakening the present law’”’ ; 

It bars only foods containing pesticide residues from 
interstate commerce, rather than harmful pesticides 
themselves; 

The advisory committee ought to have the power of 
arbitration; 

Time Limit Too Brief 


The time limit (90 days) would not be long enough 
in some instances to establish a tolerance; and 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secretary of NAC, repre- 
senting pesticide industry members, gave strong sup- 
port to the legislation, emphasizing points covered by 
the bill which he considered to be an improvement 
over present legislation. 

His statement was similar to that included in the art- 
icle on the Miller bill in the May FARM CHEMICALS. @ 
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What's Needed? 


S WEARY members of Congress were fleeing 
Washington for a long-awaited vacation, mem- 
bers of the pesticide industry wondered early 

this month what the fate of their pet piece of legisla- 
tion—the Miller-Aiken pesticide bill—would be. 

For a while, everything went along smoothly. 
Rep. A. L. Miller (R-Neb.) prepared the bill in co- 
operation with the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and other interested scientists and agri- 
cultural leaders. 

It got quick and enthusiastic support from industry 
and farm groups in addition to individual members 
of the industry (see FARM CHEMICALS, May, 1953, 
page 13). 

Everyone concerned apparently assumed the bill 
would pass in Congress with little or no opposition. 

Then the roof fell in. 

At hearings before a subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee last 
month a barrage of criticisms was leveled at the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The opposition, from Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, two federal judges 
and a commissioner of food and drugs, is summarized 
in the feature on page 75 in this issue. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate the main objections 
to the Jegislation in this space. 

The crux of the situation is that opposition to the 
bill has come from the top level in Washington that 
no doubt will play a dominant part in shaping the 
final pesticide bill. 

What is more, the opposition to the Miller bill as 
it stands apparently crosses party lines and therefore 
is all the more significant. 

Thus, with the battle lines drawn, the arguments 
were abruptly halted as Congress adjourned, leaving 
the proposed bill hanging fire until Congress recon- 
venes next January. 

That doesn’t mean NAC will let the matter drop 
until Congress resumes business. 

Val Weyl, editor of NAC News, assured FARM 
CHEMICALS as we went to press that the association 
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intends to give the legislation its full-time backing 
and will “‘see to it that it gets through in good form.” 

One of the biggest points of dispute, when the sub- 
committee gets together next year with interested 
government and industry representatives will be the 
first objection raised by Madam Hobby, that the bill 
would require the secretary to establish a tolerance 
(or exemption) even if a pesticide is not needed or its 
use can be avoided. 

In the case of certain crops, it has been demon- 
strated in the past that in time of heavy infestations, 
use of a pesticide is a necessity to get any marketable 
yield. 

In such cases it is easy to show “need” of the 
pesticide. 

But, as any farmer knows, you can grow many 
crops without using pesticides (or fertilizers either, 
for that matter). The yields may be infinitesimal and 
the crop may be puny and contaminated by diseases 
and insects, but there would be yields, none the less. 

Are pesticides ‘‘needed’’ in such cases? The answer, 
with food needs increasing every day, must be yes. 
We certainly need larger yields even though smaller 
ones may be possible using only sun and rain. 


* * * 


ADAM HOBBY and others objecting to this 

feature of the bill will do well to consider this 
statement by Dr. Fred C. Bishopp, who, until his 
recent retirement was assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 

“An abundance of high-quality food and fiber crops 
is absolutely dependent upon the use of a diversified 
group of insecticides. Without insecticides vegetables, 
fruits and cereals would be unmarketable even by low 
standards. Wormy apples, corn and cabbage, weavily 
cereals and other infested food stuffs, with the accom- 
panying wastes of insects would reach the market in con- 
dition unfit for human consumption. Standards set by 
market inspectors and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials on insect contamination are guaranty that 
the food will reach the consumer in reasonably good con- 
dition.” 

Those asking ‘‘Are pesticides needed?” should be 
asked in turn “Is our high standard of living needed?” 

—HamiLton C. CARSON 
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¢e Farmers’ Angle 


The way farmers see it, there has to be relief from 
the squeeze between farm prices and farm costs. 


Fertilizer and modern farm machinery are two 
ways in which to lower unit production cost. 


As prime producers of finest quality red muriate 
of potash, we are in the thick of the fight to 
achieve this important goal. 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 

Carisbud, New Mexico 

General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Midwestern Sales Cffice . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Phosphate Mines and Plantsin Florida at Noralyn, 
Bonnie, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in 
Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales; in Missis- 
sippi at Tupelo. 


phosphate division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


International phosphates for industry and agriculture 








